And what is so rare as a day in June? 
Then, if ever, come perfect days; 
Then Heaven tries the earth if it be in tune, 

And over it softly her ¢arm ear lays. 


From “The Vision of Sir Launfal” 
JAMES RussELt LOWELL. 
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It’s a little thing to do, 


Just to think. 
Anyone, no matter who, 
Ought to think. 


Take a little time each day 


From the minutes thrown away; 
Spare it from 
Stop and think! 


Why Not Think? 


Men who find themselves in jail 


Trouble brewed for you and me, 


your work or play— Probably would never be 


You will find that men who fail 


Do not think. 


Do not think. 
Half the trouble that we see 


If we’d think. 


Brief Histories 
of 


Tropical Division Managers 
ING. 4 


Harold Harty 


Manager of 
Banes 


Division 


Harold Harty, in his term of service as a Manager for the Company, exceeds his 
nearest rival by many years. 

He started work at seventeen years of age with L. D. Baker & Company and con- 
tinued with that firm until it was incorporated into the Boston Fruit Company. He 
remained with this company until its incorporation into the United Fruit Company. 

Mr. Harty started his work in Jamaica when bananas were usually shipped in 
schooners and only occasionally in steamships; he went through every branch of the 
banana business, including office and agency work and receiving, shipping and storing 
of bananas; also handled other products such as coconuts, oranges, grapefruit, pimentos, 
coffee, cacao, limejuice, logwood, etc. 

June, 1900, went to Banes, Cuba, and prior to February, 1901, handled only bananas 
in Cuba. 

February, 1901 to 1906, made sugar and cultivated cane and bananas. In 1906 
stopped cultivating bananas. 

In 1903 he was appointed Manager of the Banes Division after the death of Mr. 
D. A. P. Sanftleben. 


Mr. Harty has been a fine example of faithful and conscientious performance of 
duty. 
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Carrying On 


Eprror’s Nore:—The message published over the sig- 
nature of Mr. A. Roger Ackerley, General Manager 
Sales Department in the May 14 Issue of “The Banana 
Budget” to “Every Member of the Banana Family” and 
the article “Carrying On” featured in the same number 
will certainly prove of great interest to our readers show- 
ing as they do the efficiency with which the staff of 
Elders & Fyffes, Ltd., and their customers as well car- 
ried on the essential services of the Company during the 
trying circumstances through which they passed when 
England was suffering from the recent great general 
strike, and the appreciation of the Company’s officials 
of the cooperation evidenced. 


6 ie 

I CALL it a great privilege to sign this message on behalf of the Executive 
thanking everyone of the great Banana Family for the outstanding efforts made 
during the Strike. There wasn’t a slacker amongst us, and I am proud indeed 
to have had assurances from all sides that the wonderful example shown by 
the Banana men had an undoubted effect on the general public and helped to stiffen 
many a back and so shorten the struggle. Thanks to your efforts, when the story 
of the Strike is told in this or any other country, *t will be mentioned that the 
Banana was to be had throughout the land, just as the milk and bread were. As 
the ‘Old Man’ of the crowd, let me thank you and tell you how proud I am to be 
your Chief. The memory of the universally cheery atmosphere we moved in will 


never leave me.” 
(Signed) A. ROGER ACKERLEY 


E have no desire to enter and zeal was as obvious in all they did 
into the merits or demerits of the action as it was with our staff. 
taken by the Trade Unions. We have, The very gravity of the position that 
however, a great deal to say concerning confronted us here on the ‘Tuesday 
the admirable spirit of making the best morning called forth a feeling—not of 
of things that animated everyone en- resentment, but of grim determination 
gaged in the banana industry. If our to ensure that the business in which we 
remarks relate chiefly to our own staff are engaged should be carried on as well 
the reason is that we know more of what and as efficiently as was possible under 
these men did and less of what our cus- the circumstances. On that first real 
tomers did during the past ten days. We day of trouble the first necessity was that 
are, however, on safe ground in stating our staff—whatever the difficulties of 
that the same air of quiet determination transport might be—should attend at 
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And over it all a spirit of good-hwmored toleration not usually conspicuous in the 
motoring fraternity of this day. 


their posts to be ready to discharge what- deed an extraordinary experience and 


ever tasks might be required of them, 
and among other and greater things to 
be recorded is the fact that, quite early 
on the eventful morning in question, we 
had 100 per cent. staff in attendance. 
Exactly how some of them found their 
way to the office would provide very en- 
tertaining reading. ‘Shanks’ pony” was 
a useful means of locomotion in many 
instances, whilst in others, hired motor- 
cars, and cars owned by some of the 
more fortunate members of the staff 
(which cars, be it added, proved elastic 
in their carrying capacity) rendered 
yeoman service. 

Anyway, everyone turned up smiling 
and cheerful. Our motoring friends tell 
us that never in their experience have 
they had anything like this great trek 
to town—and home again. It was in- 


an amazing sight. Luxurious Rolls 
Royces cheek by- jowl with rickety, 
groaning collections of pre-war machin- 
ery, possessed now of a new-found im- 
portance; cyclists, experienced and oth- 
erwise, in droves; pillion riders, some- 
times duplicated and even triplicated ; 
and over it all a spirit of good-humored 
toleration that is not usually. conspicu- 
ous in the motoring fraternity of this 
day. 

Of the other heterogeneous assort- 
ment of road traffic, we will say noth- 
ing here, although an amusing story 
could be written about that. However, 
the stern fact that, at the outbreak of 
the strike there were over £300,000 
worth of bananas in dock and on water, 
did not make the occasion one for levity. 

Before noon on the Tuesday morning 
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the officers of the Company had in their 
possession a list of volunteers for all and 
every service that might be required of 
them, a list which represented the entire 
stall save those whom anno domini or 
physical infirmity rendered unfit for such 
work. “Lhe more or less hazardous task 
of discharging the vessels did not scare 
anybody, but it was another problem how 
to shift the huge quantities of bananas 
that would be dealt with by rail or road 
transport. It was a relief when Mr. 
Caws at Avonmouth telephoned to say 
that he had a sufficiency of labour to 
discharse the ‘““Camito” and that, pro- 


vided a minimum number of engines 
were available, 100,000 bunches of ba- 
nanas could be released to various des- 


We 


tinations for consumption. have 


Snapshot showing traffic congestion 
Parliament and Big Ben—world’s 


London’s workers, and 


on Westminster Bridge. 

most famous clock—are shown in 

background. With railroad transportation 

result of the strike, all manner of vehicles were pressed into service to move 

tie-ups such as this were common sights on the first 
days of the strike. 
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asked our Traffic Department to give 
us a little story of the Railway Com- 
panies’ splendid cooperation and wonder- 
ful improvisation, and as we do not wish 
to steal their thunder, we will say noth- 
ing about it ourselves. 


To proceed with our own story, our 
Canary Department had some thousands 
of packages tucked away in the docks 
behind closed doors with a very violent 
crowd almost storming its gates. In 
these circumstances, although our volun- 
teers were ready enough to essay the 
task of loading these packages on to lor- 
ties and bringing them to the markets, 
the police thought it had better be left 
for a day or two, and, therefore, it was 


The House of 
the 
practically at a standstill as @ 
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not until Monday, the 10th inst., that 
54 of our clerks went in the dead of 
night into this hot-bed of strife and 
loaded lorry after lorry, the fruit being 
brought to town in the quiet hours of the 
early morning. 

They worked splendidly, with an en- 
thusiasm that conquered all feelings of 
fatigue, although their light-hearted 
spirits did provide many episodes that 
will be laughed over heartily enough in 
the days ahead. We hear that one mem- 
ber of our staff was so overcome by 
fatigue as a result of his strenuous ex- 
ertions that he was found trundling a 
wheelbarrow with a crate of bananas in 
circles in this particular dock warehouse. 

A brief period of rest fortified these 
men against their next expedition, which 
took place at 9 o’clock on the 12th inst., 
when they went down again with undi- 
minished zeal to shift another large 
quantity of bananas. They were a pretty 
picture when they left Bow Street! It 
was a shock to realize that some of those 
spick and span, debonair young gentle- 
men who adorn these offices with a good 
deal of sartorial splendour in normal 
times were the same crowd of tousle- 
headed ruffians that were now leaving 
our office-doors. 

Arrived at the docks they had the as- 
sistance of a crowd of Undergraduates 
who, in spite of their light-hearted at- 
tack on the work before them, were ani- 
mated by the same quietly determined 
purpose possessed by all our men that the 
vital services of the Company, so far as 
it lay in their power, should not suffer 
because of the withdrawal of the more 
experienced men of labour. 

We said that we would refrain from 
commenting on the political aspect of the 
strike, but we do say that we are sure 
that it is this community of self-sacri- 
fice, allied to the spiritual. exaltation of 
an outraged people, that must and will 
always defeat any organized attempt at 
coercion. 

The circumstances brought out, too, 
some very fine characteristics on the part 
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of our customers. Those more fortu- 
nately placed in the matter of motor 
transport regarded such transport as a 
trust to be employed for the benefit of 
those less happily placed, with the result 
that there were many instances of cus- 
tomers loaning their lorries to competi- 
tors. Indeed, in this time of emergency 
there was no question of competition at 
all, but just one common interest that 
bound each to each in bonds of mutual 
good-will and esteem. 

The bare facts of the achievements of 
the banana trade, naked and unadorned, 
reveal the tremendous amount of work 
done by everyone concerned. Since the 
eventful Monday five cargoes of West 
India bananas have been distributed to 
consumers throughout the country, car- 
ried by rail and motor lorry, the Lon- 
don area alone absorbing over 100,000 
bunches! 


VV E have to record our deep appre- 
ciation of the work done by every man 
in the Company, and it is particularly 
gratifying to our Directors to find that, 
without any heroics, there was an exhi- 
bition of loyalty that is not only credit- 
able to those concerned but is a source of 
great pleasure and satisfaction to the 
Company. We learn of men at our 
Branches who, even though they had 
been man-handled by evilly-disposed per- 
sons, still carried on and did so with a 
smile. 

We are conscious that we have left 
out more than we have said, but at any 
rate, the monument to the work done by 
those banana men will not consist of the 
words that we have used but in the real- 
ization that this big family of ours has 
once again demonstrated that its ranks 
automatically close when danger threat- 
ens. 

We would add that we feel very posi- 
tively that the conduct of the banana 
business during this Strike has had a dis- 
tinct bearing on the successful termina- 
tion of the issue. The same spirit that 
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was shown by volunteers in tubes, trains, 
buses, food convoys, etc., was manifested 
by our own men, and while this is so 
there can be nothing very wrong with 
the Old Country. 

In conclusion, the sudden order to 
strike and its equally sudden withdrawal 
has brought very difficult and complex 
problems in its train, but we are sure 
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that the spirit that has animated every- 
body throughout the crisis will enable 
us all to surmount the difficult tasks 
with which we are now confronted. 


(Elders & Fyffes, Ltd., cut up their 
stems of bananas into hands which they 
deliver to their customers by motor lorry 
chiefly, packed in boxes or “flats.”’) 


Pee 
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Commuters, unable to get into the city by railroad, resorted to the bicycle 


and the great numbers of the two-w 


heeled vehicles on the principal London 


streets were distinct novelties of the situation. 


ae 


One time when Henry Ford was asked if he didn’t stand to lose a great deal 
of money if certain things went wrong, he said, “one should not think about things 


going wrong.” Things go wrong only w 


hen they are started with the wrong idea, 


but they’ll always go right if the fundamental idea is right. 

“You must never, even for a second, let yourself think that you can fail,” said 
Mr. Ford. ‘Our first principle is that failure is impossible. You may not get 
what you’re trying to do right the first time or the second time or the tenth time 
or the one hundredth time, but if you shut out of your mind the possibility of being 


licked, then you are bound to win.” 


The trouble with so many people is that they are good starters but poor finishers. 
They get a good idea, start working at it, encounter obstacles, fail to receive the 


cooperation they expected, and they aban 


don their original plans. 


No man can let himself be defeated time after time without being weakened. 
Character is developed by fighting a plan through to success and triumphing over 
obstacles. Anyone can start but only a person with character will stick to the 


finish. 


—Forbes 


A Stitch 


By 
J. Leasor 


\ ERY few who come into con- 


tact with the operation of any of the 
passenger ships of the Great White Fleet 
realize the importance of the care of its 
linen and the vast amount of work it 
entails. In this department certainly 
is evidenced the necessity of ‘A Stitch 
In Time.” We constantly hear com- 
ments made by our passengers about our 
spotless linens and cretonnes but they 
can have but little idea of the untiring 
and ceaseless labor that must be exer- 
cised in order that an abundant supply 
of immaculate linen may be on hand al- 
ways for their use. 

In April of 1916, realizing the impor- 
tance of the move, Mr. Grabow, Gen- 
eral Manager of the Passenger Traffic 
Department and Mr. Moynihan, Super- 
intendent of the Stewards Department, 
installed linen rooms in New Orleans. 
A surplus supply of linen was stored 
therein under the care of a Linen Staff 
which included a forelady, examiners, 
seamstresses and a linen clerk. Since 
“his improvement was made thousands 
of dollars have been saved the Com- 
pany in the linen used on our boats. A 
complete record is kept of the various 
sorts of linen used on the ships and of 
all that goes to the laundry and the 
length of time a particular piece has seen 
service can at once be ascertained, or 
the loss of a single piece from among 
the many thousands readily detected. 


in [ime 


In which we learn some 
interesting facts from our 
New Orleans Port Steward. 


About two years ago linen keepers 
were placed on the regular staff of each 
ship and this proved an excellent move. 
They check all linen in their care very 
carefully and know its condition before 
it goes to the laundry. Great care is 
spent in educating the linen keeper as to 
his duties. When a ship arrives in the 
home port he sees that all linen soiled 
in transit is collected, checked and placed 
in sealed bags which are sent at once to 
the laundry and his check must corre- 
spond to the form used for this purpose. 
After this has been done, the linen room 
clerk with a representative from the 
Auditing Department boards the ship 
and carefully checks up all pieces of 
clean linen and that still in commission 
and discrepancies in the linen keeper’s 
checks are easily located. In the mean- 
time, the ship is supplied from the linen 
room with the same amount of linen, 
piece for piece, as was sent to the laun- 
dry, with any discrepancies in count 
made up. For instance—if a ship car- 
ries five hundred sheets and the linen 
keeper’s report shows that two hundred 
are in the bags sent to the laundry the 
Auditor should find three hundred clean 
sheets. If however, he should find only 
two hundred and fifty on the ship he 
will order the missing fifty sheets sup- 
plied from the storeroom; almost -in- 
variably two hundred and fifty sheets 
will be returned from the laundry in- 
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stead of two hundred as stated in the 
linen keeper’s report, but in any event 
the ship always leaves port with her full 
quota of clean linen. 


Ir is the policy of this system never 
to allow linen to reach the stage called 
dirty; it is always only slightly soiled 
and aside from the most important ques- 
tion of passengers’ comfort, its life is 
much longer. When the linen is re- 
turned fresh from the laundry it is all 
sent to the linen room and placed on a 
receiving table which is used for no 
other purpose. After it has been 
checked and signed for it is placed in 
stacks to await its passage through the 
hands of the examiners. Each examiner 
has her special line of linen to examine 
on which she works continually and it 
is thus easy to follow up errors or Com 
plaints. “They are held responsible for 
the condition of the linen after it has 
had their approval. Each examiner has 
a special table for examination—one ex- 
amines table linen only, another bed 
linen, and so on down the line. Ap- 
proximately 25 per cent of the linen re- 
turned from the laundry does not pass 
muster or meet with the approval of the 
examiners. It is classified under the fol- 
lowing headings .—First,—rewash, bad- 
ly folded ; second,—minor stains (these 
are removed in Linen Room) ; third,— 
heavy stains—returned to laundry to be 
treated chemically ; fourth,—condemned. 

The examiners are furnished with 
tubes of Rust-o-Mover and they lose 
no time in treating stains of a minor 
nature and the work is done at once 
while the linen is open for examination. 
Only that which is entirely free from 
stains is kept for cabin use. The con- 
demned linen is then examined. This 
is always clean and in fact no soiled 
linen is ever touched by the examiner. 
After the examiners have condemned 
certain pieces they are passed on to the 
forelady for final examination and she 
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assumes the responsibility of deciding 
whether it can be mended and used lon- 
ger, or if it is fit only to be converted 
into clean rags for use on the ship. She 
usually finds that about 40 per cent. can 
be placed back into commission after 
mending for several more months of 
service. 


Tur linen finally reaches the sewing 
room which is equipped with four elec- 
tric machines which are in constant 
use eight hours daily; in fact, it is often 
found necessary to operate an extra ma- 
chine. The seamstresses too are associ- 
ated with particular sorts of linen after 
the manner of the examiners, and in- 
ferior work can thus be traced to the 
seamstress responsible. The work is 
most carefully followed up. As an ex- 


ample: a check was taken to ascertain. 


which kind of linen was requiring the 
most time and attention and when it was 
found that the most time was consumed 
in mending waiters’ coats the matter was 
gone into thoroughly with the result that 
“+ was decided that too small a coat was 
being issued to the waiters evidenced by 
early signs of wear at the shoulder blades 


and arm pits and the matter was Cor”. 


rected by issuing only such coats as fitted 
correctly; this item was reduced by this 
correction twenty-five per cent. in the 
mending room. We see therefore an-. 
other. example of the wisdom of “A 
Stitch: in Time.” 

The same care and attention is also 
spent on cretonnes and rugs. The fore- 
lady designates an assistant who boards 
the ship on arrival and examines them, 
selecting those that should be dry- 
cleaned. She makes her report to her 
superior who issues the order and on 
sailing morning the forelady herself vis- 
its the ship prior to the Port Steward’s 
inspection to see that her orders have 
been fulfilled and the cretonnes and 
rugs are immaculate and in first-class 
condition. 
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It requires a vast amount of locker 
space for the quantity of linen that must 
be kept on hand to meet the demands of 
the various ships and, because of the 
present system, a ship can arrive in the 
evening with from ten to twenty thou- 
sands pieces of soiled linen and have it 
replaced with fresh linen five hours 
later. 


Me CRAWFORD H. ELLIS, 
Vice-President of the Division saw the 
necessity recently for more storage space 
in New Orleans and had the old build- 
ing remodeled, with the result that we 
now have an up-to-date two-story build- 
ing which houses the straw warehouse, 
the carpenter shop, two units for the 
general storeroom and one for the lin- 
en room. ‘The employes work under 
ideal conditions in pleasant surround- 
ings, marking another step in the indus- 
trial growth of the United Fruit Com- 
pany in New Orleans, the City of 
Progress. 

These improvements have already 
facilitated the handling of linen in New 
Orleans over thirty per cent. The fol- 
lowing figures were taken from one of 
our daily reports:—‘“The average 
amount of linen examined daily is about 
4,500 pieces. (The average amount is- 
sued per week from the linen room to 
the ships is 25,000 pieces.) The aver- 
age amount of linen repaired daily in the 
sewing room in normal times is from 
500 to 550 pieces according to size and 
condition.” 

In the new linen-room are seven sec- 
tions of dustproof Medart Pressed Lock- 
ers, each 8 feet high, 4 feet wide and 
21 feet deep. Each section is divided 
into two parts—the upper measuring 3 
feet with two shelves and the lower 5 
feet with four shelves. The upper sec- 
tions of these lockers are kept for the 
exclusive storing of blankets, three hun- 
dred to a section. Extra precautions for 
the care of blankets must be taken in the 
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Southern Division. In the Spring of 
the year they are packed after their re- 
turn from the dry-cleaner’s in whole 
pepper and camphor and stored in their 
special sections until the Fall. The 
lower sections of the lockers store the 
linens. As an example of what these 
sections can hold—one section can take 
care of 33,000 napkins or 3,200 pieces 
of linen sheets or spreads. Cretonnes 
and rugs are cared for similarly with 
the rugs laid flat. 


Y ou may judge from this short de- 
scription that the Company spends a 
large amount of money yearly to keep up 
the immaculate condition of the ships’ 
linens, a condition which entitles it to 
the compliments passed on it by all our 
passengers, and the ‘‘Stitch in Time” is 
a very vital part in this work. 


It is an old and well-known adage 
and very true not only in the absolutely 
literal sense in which we have featured 
it here but in connection with every de- 
partment of a corporation as well, this 
—A STITCH IN TIME SAVES 
NINE! 


Of all the medicos on Fame’s roll, 
None could a patient more console 
Than good old Doctor Peppercorn— 

A cheerier wight was never born. 

To one whose feet did twinge with pain, 
He said, “Old Son, pray don’t complain, 
But rather thank your stars indeed, 
You were not sired a Centipede.” 

“My throat is sore in every inch,” 
Confided Mary Ellen Lynch; 

Quoth he, ‘‘Forget and loudly laugh, 
You might have been a fool giraffe.” 
And when at last blows Gabriel’s horn, 
These words will come from Peppercorn, 
“T rise with all the bones I had; 

Oh Glory be! I was no Shad!” 


—Exchange. 


The Early History 


By 


Dr. Herbert J. Spinden 


of the Banana 


@Dr. Spinden is 
connected with 
the Peabody 
Museum, Har- 


vard University. 


Epiror’s Norre:—More romance attaches to the history of the banana than to 
that of any other fruit. Tracing the scanty literature on the subject through the 
centuries is fascinating because, though ancient, the banana has become a modern 


world necessity. 


Our good friend, Dr. H. J. Spinden, has prepared for us this article (to be printed 
in two parts), on the early history of the fruit, and states his intention to rewrite it 
in greater detail for publication in the near future in a scientific journal. 

Following the completion of Dr. Spinden’s article we will in August present an 
article by Mr. P. K. Reynolds on “The Development of the Banana Industry.” These 
two papers will give our readers an interesting picture of the banana from earliest times 


to the present day. 


HILE many plants in the 
vegetable kingdom have risen from com- 
moners to aristocrats, leaving their un- 
progressive relatives far behind, few have 
crowned their romantic careers by be- 
coming benefactors of the human race to 
the same extent as the banana. This 
savory fruit is the exceptional member of 
a large and diversified family established 
for long geological ages in the wet tropi- 
cal regions of both hemispheres. 


Genealogy of the Banana 


The far-flung, inclusive family to 
which the banana belongs is called 
Musaceae.* One branch, or genus, actu- 
ally has representatives in both hemi- 
spheres; this is the Ravenala, or ‘‘travel- 
ler’s palm,” growing in Madagascar and 
South America. In another branch, the 
Heliconia, entirely restricted to the New 
World, belong the familiar “wild plan- 


tains” of the moister regions of tropical 


America, with leaves like the banana 
proper, but no edible fruit. In South 
Africa live the representatives of Strelit- 
zia, still farther removed from the ban- 
ana of commerce. Also it might be said 
that very ancient remains of banana-like 
plants have been recovered in deposits of 
Tertiary Age in regions at present un- 
tropical, for example, in Yellowstone 
Park and on the high plains of Bogota in 
Colombia. 


* General works on the banana and its botanical 
relationships include: 

1885 A. deCandolle, The Origin of Cultivated Plants. 
New York, 1885. 

1893 J. G. Baker, A Synopsis of the Genera and 
Species of Muscacae Annals of Botany VII, 
pp. 189-222. 

1900 K. Schumann, Musaceae in A Engler, Das 
Pflantzenreich. 

1911 R. Rung, Die Bananenkultur Erganzungsheft 
No. 169 za Petermanns Mitteilung. 

1913 W. Fawcett, The Banana, Its Cultivation, Dis- 
tribution and Commercial Uses. London, 1913. 
Second Edition 1921. 

1917 E. Werth, Zur Natur—und Kulturgeschichte 
der Banane. Festschrift Edward Hahn. Stutt- 
gart, pp. 22-58. 
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Lastly, there is the Musa classification 
in which the true banana is included 
along with many other plants devoid of 
pulpy fruit. All representatives of the 
genus Musa (the name Musaceae be- 
longs to the whole family and Musa is 
a genus under it) are naturally re- 
stricted to the Old World, with one 
group, or subgenus, embracing the 
forms indigenous to Africa, while an- 
other group takes in most of the re- 
maining species found in southern Asia 
and in the welter of islands stretch- 
ing eastward from the Malay peninsula 
to the Mid-Pacific. Here the problem 
of genealogy becomes vastly more com- 
plicated but does not seem impossible of 
solution. 


How the Seedless Banana Originated 


The banana of commerce is the Musa 
Sapientum,—especially the variety of it 
known as the Gros Michel—while the 
closely related plantain, much used in the 
tropics as a starchy vegetable rather than 
as a sugary fruit, is named Musa para- 
disiaca. They are very similar in ap- 
pearance and in habits of growth. In 
each the individual stock dies after bear- 
ing a single stem of fruit. Also in each 
the fruit is devoid of seeds, growth being 
continued by new shoots sent out from 
the rootstock. For transplanting in new 
fields either the shoots with their inde- 
pendent rootstocks or the old rootstock 
masses, cut up into bits like potatoes, 
are used to take the place of seed. Un- 
fortunately, in early literature the ban- 
ana and the plantain are not clearly dis- 
tinguished. 

It is not uncommon for cultivated 
plants either to lose their seeds or to 
become sexually sterile while retaining 
their seeds. Under the adequate protec- 
tion of man the laws of survival are set 
aside in many plants of value for food 
and other economic materials; variations 
are allowed to survive which would per- 
ish under the fierce competition of na- 
ture. When a variation increases the 
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food or other economic value of a plant, 
it is carefully retained by selection and 
artificially propagated. The naval orange 
is a good example of a loss of seeds com- 
parable to that of the banana. 

Some botanists believe that primitive 
types of the banana, with fertile seeds, 
were grown anciently by man as a root 
crop and that the food value of the fruit 
was developed accidentally. There are 
serious arguments to be advanced against 
this theory. It rests upon the fact that 
the roots and stems of certain plants of 
the Musa genus have been used as food 
in a few localities. But they do not ex- 
cel as a root crop. It is much more 
likely that bananas with fruit of some 
food value were found growing wild and 
that these were brought under cultiva- 
tion and the fruit gradually improved by 
selection and cultivation. 

In 1877 the explorer Emin Pacha 
found in Abyssinia the type of Musa en- 
sete, now grown in gardens for its deco- 
rative foliage. The natives there were 
using the stock and root of this plant for 
food, but the fruit, consisting of pods 
stuffed with hard seeds, was without 
value. Werth, the most recent writer 
on banana history, dismisses the Musa 
ensete and all other African species from 
any direct relationship with the edible 
banana. 

The first home of the edible banana 
was, in all probability, the humid tropi- 
cal region of southern Asia, where sev- 
eral interesting civilizations were devel- 
oped. This region includes northeastern 
India, Burma, Cambodia and parts of 
southern China, as well as the large 
islands of Sumatra, Java, Borneo, the 
Philippines and Formosa. Here the 
seedless varieties of the true domestic 
banana are commonly found growing 
wild, although perhaps they have merely 
escaped from cultivation. But also there 
are numerous species of Musa with 
savory fruit, with or without seeds, dis- 
tributed over this wide territory. 

An interesting relative of the banana 
of commerce is the Chinese or dwarf 
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banana (Musa Cavendishi1) which 
grows wild in the mountains of southern 
China and in upper Burma. According 
to Fawcett, one Charles Telfair was the 
first to obtain plants of this species, in 
1826, from its native country, southern 
China, for his collection of Musae in 
Mauritius; he considered it to be the 
most valuable specimen in his extensive 
collection. In 1829 Telfair sent to Eng- 
land two of these plants to his friend 
Barclay, of Burryhill. On the death of 
the latter, one of these two plants was 
purchased by the Duke of Devonshire, 
and produced flowers in his private gar- 
dens at Chatsworth. At this time, 1836, 
A. B. Lambert exhibited at a meeting of 
the Linnaean Society, a copy of an old 
Chinese drawing which he believed re- 
ferred to the same species, and named it 
Musa Cavendishii (Cavendish being the 
family name of the Devonshires). In 
the Magazine of Botany for 1837, Pax- 
ton, associated with the private gardens 
of the Duke of Devonshire, gives a col- 
ored plate and a description of this plant, 
and adopts Lambert’s name. John 
Williams brought suckers of this plant 
from Chatsworth to Samoa. From the 
latter place, in 1848, the Rev. George 
Pritchard carried it to the Friendly 
Islands and to Fiji. According to See- 
man, its introduction to these islands put 
a stop to the occasional famines which 
previously were experienced there. 


Bananas were carried far into the Pa- 
cific by the first migration of the Poly- 
nesians—about the time of Christ, ac- 
cording to the consensus of scientists. 
The earliest explorers found them culti- 
vated in Hawaii and in Easter Island, 
the latter being a dot of land nearly 
2,000 miles distant from the nearest 
other human habitation. 

Says Seemann :* “A great many differ- 
ent kinds of Musa were established in 
different parts of tropical Polynesia, 
when Europeans first became familiar 
with them. In Tahiti alone, Banks and 


*B. Seemann, Flora Vitiensis, 1865-73. 
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Solander saw twenty-eight . . . Bananas 
and plantains are known in Fiji by the 
collective name of ‘Vudi.’ ” 

Bananas with numerous fertile seeds, 
yet with palatable fruit, occur in the 


Philippines. Inferior varieties were 
plainly retained in areas of backward 
agriculture. New Caledonia, Samoa 


and Tahiti have cultivated specimens 
of the Musa fedi and it does not seem 
likely that this species could have 
been indigenous in all three islands, sep- 
arated as they are by wide stretches of 
open sea. In all of them it seems that 
the banana proceeded on the road of de- 
generation as regards its seeds, but of 
improvement as regards its fruit by a 
long process of cultivation and selection 
at the hands of man. 


Earliest Historical References 


The first clear references to the 
banana are found in Greek, Roman and 
Arabian authors who refer to it as a 
remarkable fruit tree of India. Ancient 
documents of China also must have 
much to say on this subject for the Chi- 
nese were advanced in agricultural sci- 
ence. This is a promising field for fu- 
ture investigation. Linnaeus calted the 
banana Musa sapientum—Musa of. the 
wise men, because Pliny had said that 
the sages of India lived on it. At the 
same time Linnaeus named the closely 
related plantain Musa paradisiaca out of 
deference to a medieval legend which 
said that this, instead of the biblical ap- 
ple, was the forbidden fruit of Paradise. 

Some writers have argued that cer- 
tain sculptures in Assyria and Egypt pic- 
ture the banana or plantain, albeit in a 
manner far from realistic.* One thing 
is certain: neither of these products was 
known during the more ancient dynas- 
ties of Mesopotamia and the lower Nile, 
and any knowledge in later times must 
have come from contacts with far away 
lands. The Persians iavaded northern 
India in the seventh century B. C. and 


* Drawings reproduced in R. Rung, work cited. 
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at that time must have seen bananas. 
We know that the Greeks under Alex- 
ander were much impressed by this fruit 
after they had crossed the Indus. The 
important fact is that most ancient civi- 
lizations of both the Old and New 
Worlds were located in dry country 
where bananas and plantains could not 
grow in the wild state and that there- 
fore these fruits were not available for 
cultivation even though they would 
grow under irrigation. 

The civilizations in the humid and 
heavily forested region of southern Asia 
clearly came into being much later than 
did the arid land civilizations of Evypt, 
Assyria, Turkestan and northern China. 
Real history can only be pushed back 
five or six centuries before the time 
cf Christ in the southern area. Agricul- 
ture probably existed for several centu- 
ties before this but to place the begin- 
nings of wet land agriculture on a much 
earlier footing than 1000 B. C. would 
be to disregard all results of scientific 
comparisons. A great impetus to hicher 
arts ot life was provided in India by the 
Persian and Greek conquests mentioned 
atove, but the highest points of Cambo- 
dian and Javanese culture were not 
reached until about 900 A. D. Among 
the food plants that made these wet land 
cultures possible the banana joins with 
rice, bread fruit, yams, the taro and sev- 
eral other domesticated plants not found 
in Mesopotamia or Egypt. Many refer- 
ences can be found to the banana in the 
Sacred Books of the East, which are gen- 
erally based upon ancient sources. “The 
banana tree is pictured in early Buddhist 
art. It is sacred to one of the forms of 
Kali and is especially worshipped on the 
third day of the month Sravana which 
falls near the end of July. 

Northern India which was the first 
section of southern Asia to become 
civilized, is partly arid and partly humid 
and is therefore a likely place in which 
to look for the beginnings of real wet 
land agriculture and the same is true 
of some parts of southern China, former- 
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ly inhabited by tribes quite differen: 
from the true Chinaman of the Middle 
Kingdom. 

Border conquests and pressure of pop- 
ulaticn due to the exhaustion of the soil 
in the ancient regions of civilization are 
the probable causes for the great migra- 
tions of south-Asiatic peoples eastyard 
over the islands of the Pacific, and west- 
ward to the shores of Africa. It is dif- 
ficult to date these migrations which 
seem however to have been stretched out 
over many centuries. One thing is clear 
enough: they took place after wet land 
agriculture had been firmly established 
because yams, taro, etc., as well as ban- 
anas were carried from Indonesia in both 
the eastern and the western streams of 
migration. This fact effectively dis- 
poses of the theory that banana culture 
could have had its origin in Africa. 
Similarly it rules out Werth’s suggestion 
that the original separation of the black 
people of Melanesia and Africa resulted 
in the introduction of banana culture 
into the dark continent. There is not the 
slightest evidence that these original ne- 
groes were on the agricultural plane. 
Indeed this is unlikely since the Austra- 
lians' were and still are entirely without 
agriculture, although belonging to the 
same physical group of mankind as the 
Melanesians. 


The Role of the Arabs 


The name Musa, comes to us from 
the Arabs, among whom both the banana 
and plantain were called miz. Perhaps 
this term is derived from a still earlier 
Sanscrit word. ‘The Arabs probably in- 
troduced the plantain into the Holy 
Land and northern Egypt, having ob- 
tained it in India. To illustrate the dan- 
ger of a little learning, a Franciscan 
friar derived Musa from the classical 
Muses, claiming that the Greek and 
Latin goddesses of the arts were accus- 
tomed to eat of this fruit. 

Garcia da Orta, who went from Por- 
tugal to India in 1534 and spent the rest 
of his life in the East refers to this Fran- 
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ciscan but does not give his name. “You 
must know further that a Franciscan 
friar who was in Jerusalem and writes 
of the mysteries of the Holy Land, 
praises this fruit. He says it is called 
Musa because it is the fruit of the 
Muses, and that they fed upon ifs AS 
early as 1582 Monardes declared that 
this derivation is “enough to make one 
smile.” 

The legend of the Holy Lands in 
which the banana is substituted. for the 
apple in the story of the fall of Adam 
is a medieval Arabic invention. Leo Af- 
ricanus, or Al-Hassan Ibu Mohammed, 
who wrote a Latin history of Africa pub- 
lished in 1632 by Elzevir, says “the 
learned men among the Mohammedans 
claim that God forbade our first par- 
ents to eat of this fruit.” 

Various Arabic authors wrote on the 
medicinal and food properties of bananas. 
Says Garcia da Orta: 

“The Arabs call them Musa and both 
Avicenna and Serapiam devote a chap- 
ter to them calling them by the same 
name, as does Rasis. So that it 
is clear that these writers were ac- 
quainted with the fruit. If this is not 
enough; ask any Arab what he calls 
Amusa or Musay, whether he be from 
Cairo or Damascus or Jerusalem.” 

As regards East Africa, and more 
especially Madagascar, there is the 
added problem of introduction direct 
from Indonesia which may or may not 
have been earlier than the first Arab 
trade. Commerce between India and 
the East Coast of Africa flourished in 
the first thousand years of the 
Christian era. Zanzibar and Mozam- 
bique were centres of Arabic and East 
India trade long before the discovery of 
America. ‘The Hovas of Madagascar 


are a people related to the Javanese. It 
is not surprising therefore, that useful 
food plants were transported to these 
coasts and that the banana and the plan- 
tain have been in use in Africa for many 
centuries. 

It appears that the Arabs introduced 
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the cultivation of the plantain and ban- 
ana into northern Egypt and that it was 
entirely unknown there before the Mo- 
hammedan conquest. An amusing prov- 
erb current in this territory refers to the 
life cycle of the banana and the succes- 
sion of the dying “‘mother-stock”’ by the 
“sons” which grow out from the root. 
Ash’ab complains to his son: “Why do 
you not take after me ?” and the son re- 
plies: “I am_ like the banana plant 
which does not attain to a good estate 
till its mother dies.” 


One of the earliest Arabic references 
to the banana is found in verses of 
Masudi, a poet who died in 956. He ex- 
tols a dish called “‘kataif,” an old Arab- 
jan delicacy popular in Damascus, Con- 
stantinople and Cairo, which was a con- 
fection of almonds, honey, and banana 
swimming in nut oil. 

Peter Martyr, sent as ambassador 
from Spain to Venice and Egypt in 
1501, and whose letters are of great 
historic value, tells of plantains as a 
common food in Alexandria at the end 
of the fifteenth century, “where they are 
called Musa.” 

Nearly two and a half centuries later, 
Disraeli wrote from this land of fruits 
to his sister Sarah in England, in a letter 
dated Cairo, May 28, 1831: 

“Oh the delicious fruits that we have 
here and in Syria! Orange gardens 
miles in extent, citrons, limes, pomegran- 
ates; but the most delicious thing in the 
world is a banana, which is richer than 
a pineapple.”’* 

We must consider the possibility— 
which may even be called a probability— 
that the Arabs were instrumental in dis- 
tributing our fruit across Africa. Not 
only did they exert a strong influence on 
the peoples of the Guinea coast by con- 
tact from Morocco and the Soudan but 
they engaged in ivory and slave trade 
across Central Africa, which is good 
banana territory. At any rate it is clear 
that the banana was established in West 


* From Monnypenny’s “Life of Disracli,’ Vol. 1. 
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Africa when the Portuguese made their 
first voyages to those parts a few de- 
cades before Columbus. 


The Name Banana 


Von Diedrich Westermann, one of the 
principal authorities on African lan- 
guages, states that the word “banana”’ 
is undoubtedly of West African origin, 
being found in various forms along the 
Gulf of Guinea; from the languages of 
this region he cites: “banema,’ “ban- 
ama,” “benema.’+ The famous Por- 
tuguese physician and botanist, Garcia 
da Orta, after giving the East Indian 
names of the fruit, writes of their fur- 
ther occurrence: “In that part of Af- 
rica named (Guinea, where they are 
called bananas, (also bonana and bon- 
ano).” The date of his book is 1563, 
but Garcia da Orta was along the Af- 
rican coast only once and that was in 
1534. He says he knew the banana be- 
fore going to India and was struck by 
the fine flavor of those of Sofala in Mo- 
zambique. Pigafetta, who published the 
original descriptions of the Guinea Coast 
by Lopez in 1578 says: 

“A great quantity of fruit is found 
there, named ‘banana,’ by the natives, 
which I believe to be the same as the 
Musa of Alexandria which it resembles 
both in form and flavor.” 

The name banana came into rather 
general use, perhaps because the Portu- 
guese as great navigators carried this 
and other economic plants around the 
world. We find the name in the Mo- 
luccas, one of their first colonies, which 
Purchas visited. Writing of Amboyna,” 
he says: ‘Amboyna bringeth forth 
Oranges Coquos, Bananas and 
other fruits.’ Rumpf, or Rumphius 
(1627-1702), Governor of Amboyna, 
and author of the “Herbarium Amboy- 
nense” (6 vols. folio, Amsterdam, 1741- 
1755), drew up a very careful detailed 
description of the kinds known to him; 


1 Anthropos, Vol. VIII, 1913, page 811. 
?Purchas, Pilgrimages, Vol. i, p. 452. 
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some of these are as follows (pisang be- 
ing the Malay word for banana or plan- 
tain): Pisang tando, Pisang djernang, 
Pisang medji, Pisang raja and Pisang 
tonkat langit. ; 

As a sort of reversed evidence that the 
word banana came from the Guinea 
coast of Africa, there is a considerable 
use throughout Latin-America, of the 
name Guineo for one or more kinds of 
the fruit. 


(To be continued in July issue) 


A Gun Shot. 


An intoxicated man was brought into 
court. 


“Name?” 

“Gunn, Your Honor.” 

“Gunn, you’re loaded.” 

“Tt won’t happen 
Honor.” 

“Suspended sentence. 
discharged.” 

And the report was in the papers the 
next day. —Kohler News. 


again, Your 


Gunn, you’re 


‘‘Meloripe’’ Bananas 


We have learned another lesson, 
One we know has come to stay; 

How to eat and cook Bananas 
Most healthfully each day. 


Our latest plan—one still quite new 
And not all finished yet— 

To sell ‘““Meloripe”’ Bananas 
Is the dealer’s “one best bet.” 


From trials of our most skilled men 
We have devised a scheme 
Whereby real ripe Bananas 
Are converted from the green. 


No danger unforseen can lurk 
In Bananas of dark yellow! 
We guarantee each “‘Meloripe” 
To be large, sweet and mellow. 
Axice M. McCarruy. 


General Office, 


Boston. 


————— 


Bound For 
The Tropics 
with “The Cockney 


HE Item-Tribune of New Orleans has been running a series of enthusiastic 
articles concerning cruises to the Tropics on ships of the Great White Fleet par- 
ticularly because of the fact that in August that popular newspaper will launch its 
Second Annual Cruise on our S. S. Heredia. One of these articles mentioned that 
Bertram Cavendish Anderson Smith, who formerly wrote for them under the pen 
name, The Cockney, had written an account of his experiences in the Tropics last 
year when he made the same Cruise, and it is this story written in Mr. Smith’s 
irresistibly humorous style that we are now, with his permission and through the 
courtesy of the Item-Tribune, reproducing for our readers’ entertainment. 


And “The Cockney” is no stranger to us; 1n fact, he is our very good friend, for 
upon his return from the Tropics last year did he not write us a poem “The Cockney 
Is Back from the Tropics” which we featured in October Untrruitco; and later, 
when he heard that our John Kelly was married don’t you remember that he wrote 
about it in verse to his friend ‘Tom Kerrigan,” our Assistant to Manager at 
Havana, telling him how relieved he was to learn that because Kelly, “the blighter 
Ml ave ter go ’ome arfter work” now, folks could safely go down to Havana feeling 
sure that they could sleep quite content in their beds because, removed from Kelly’s 
influence they were sure of getting back home not “orribly bent”? If you don’t 
recall this particular letter of The Cockney’s look it up in December, 1925, 
UNIFRUITCO. 

This is what The Cockney writes in the Item-Tribune: 


I WAS interviewed last Saturday by nearly everyone corls me Andy (that’s 
one of your news-’ounds about my trip Southern conservation of energy— 
larst year on the S. S. Heredia to Cen- known in other climates as laziness). I 
tral America, and the interview was claim that I ’ave the right of every free 
printed in Sunday’s issue of the Item- born white man 21 years old to give the 
Tribune. correct story of this exciting episode in 
I wish to say that I was mis-reported, ™Y otherwise unexciting existence. It 
mis-quoted and mis-interpreted and that ’appened this way: 
furthermore, the bloke who wrote it up One day I meets Crawford Ellis, who 
garbled it. works for the United Fruit Company ’n 
I didn’t buy a Marmoset overcoat be- ‘€ says to me, “Andy,” says ’e, “Why 
cause it was cold nor for no other rea- don’t you go down to Central America 
son, ’n I ’aven’t lorst me British ac- and see ow we grow banarners ?” 
cent, ’n I still ’ave all me names, altho “JT spose,’ says Crawford, “I spose 
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you think that banarners grow right 
side up? Well, they don’t! They grow 
upside down. Dye see ’ow ignorunt 
you are?” 

Well, I wasn’t going to let ’im git 
away with that even if ’e was Crawford 
Ellis. ’E carnt come anything like that 
over me just becos ’e’s with the Fruit 
Company. So I quick tells ’im that I’ll 
jolly well GO down to ’is bloomin’ 
banarner plantations or wotever they are 
’n prove that ’e was lyin’ about banarn- 
ers growing upside down—'ooever ’eard 
of anything growing upside down, ex- 
cept a oil-well, if you know wot I mean? 

Well, arfter a few slight but appar- 
ently necessary formalities with the 
cashier in the Passenger Department of 
the Fruit Company (an encounter which 
left me with less than I ’ad before I met 
im) this Ellis person takes me up to 
is office ’n introduces me to a bloke 
whose name’s as bad as mine ’n worse— 
Captain Looie Burmeister—of the Here- 
dia. 

So I takes one look at the Captain ’n 
immediately decides to corl ’im Looie 
for short ‘cause ’e looked that kind of a 
bird. Well, the Captain takes me in 
tow and we make arrangements for my 
coming aboard the following Saturday 
at 11 o'clock, which I done. 

I goes up the Gangway ’n at the top 
here’s this Captain Looie Whatever-’is- 
nameis person orl dressed up like a 
bloomin’ Admiral ’n looking so impor- 
tant I was pretty near afraid to speak to 
im, but like orl these lazy guys down 
‘ere ’e says, “Ullo, Andy,” so I says, 
“Ullo, Looie,’ ’n then ’e ’as four or five 
bell-’ops take me luggage down to me 
state-room. Well, I’ll say this fer that 
Crawford Ellis, ’e sure knows ’is onions, 
to get connected up with an outfit wot 
owns a boat like this here Heredia, or 
wotever they call it. 

Of course me leavin’ town caused a lot 
of ’avoc among the frail sex but I 
wouldn’t let none of ’em come on the 
ship ’n they was all lined up on the dock 
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like a lot of weepin’ willows or some- 
thing. 

’"Owever, in a few minites ’ere comes 
a couple of Vice Presidents of one oj 
our largest banks a-comin’ ter see me 
orf; that is, one of ’em came ter see me 
orf and the other wanted to know “what 
about” a certain little overdraft ’n was 
there an extradition law where I was 
goin’? This bloke Brenchley brings me 
a book to read on the cruise, a book en- 
titled, ““The Reckless Lady.” A BOOK 
TO READ! ’n me goin’ to ‘avana, but 
I spose the poor sop meant well. 


"Owever, pretty soon a gun bangs 
over’ead and we begin to barge out into 
the middle of the river ’n in a few min- 
utes we are steamin’ down to the Gulf 
of Mexico on our way to Cuba, wot the 
poets call the Pearl of the Caribbean, 
wotever that is. 


So ‘ere we are out on the broad 
bosom of the Mississippi, altho wy they 
corl it a broad bosom I don’t know un- 
less it is becos it "eaves up ’n down orl the 
time. ’Owever arfter I ’ad almost 
waved me arm orf sayin’ goodby to the 
weepin’ throngs farst bein left be’ind on 
the dock, I goes down to me cabin to 
start puttin’ me luggage away. Well, 
I just about got me other shirt stowed 
away when ’ere comes a knock at the 
door and one of these ’ere Bahama boys 
says: “Cap’n would like ter see you in 
is cabin, Sir.” So I says, “Well, where 
is ’is cabin, cos I ain’t goin’ ter run orl 
over the United Kingdom lookin’ fer ’im 
like I was one of the ’elp, y’ know.” 
The boy volunteers ter take me so 
away ’e goes up two or three staircases 
’n ladders ’n suchlike until we arrives 
up on the roof of the ship. So I says ter 
Looie (the Captain y’ know): ‘“Wot’s 
the idea ‘avin’ yer cabin up on the roof 
of the ship like this?” ’n ’e says: “Don’t 
be a bigger fat’ead than you look ’n don’t 
never corl this the roof of the ship 
again; ’n furthermore if you MUST 
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ear yourself make a noise you can corl 
it the Bridge Deck ’n only very special 
or important people is allowed up ‘ere— 
you, bein’ a. sort of ’arf baked writer, 
come under the definition.” 

Well, knowin’ Looie Burmeister as 
| do now I should say that particular 
speech wos about the longest ’e ever got 
orf is chest exceptin’ once when ’e was 
tellin’ a sailor wot would ’appen to ‘im 
fe did it again. ‘Owever ter get back 
to our mutton, as the poets say—when 
Lovie got through speakin’ ‘is little piece 
’e says: ‘‘Arsked you up ere to meet 
Mr. Frank Lux:’oo is the Chief Clerk 
 ’ead cook ’n_ bottle washer at the 
United Fruit Company’s offices at Colon. 
So I meets this Lux person and finds out 
that ’e’s a decent sort of bloke, so arfter 
we ‘ad looked at orl the curiosities on 
the Bridge Deck, includin’ the Captain, 
we goes down to Lux’ stateroom. You 
notice that I corl ‘is a stateroom and 
mine a cabin; you should see where they 
‘ad that Bozo parked; talk about 
Swank! 

But, of course these birds workin’ for 
the Company would natcherally git bet- 
ter quarters than a cash customer like 
me. ’Owever Frank Lux ’ad a lot of 
good ideas which we proceeded ter put 
into effect. "E’s what one might corl 
a bloke with perceptions, etc., ’n pretty 
soon we wos callin’ each other by our 
frst names ’n other things. Well we 
finally ’ad to go down ter dinner—not 
becos we wanted to but becos the Cap- 
tain sent word that if we both wosn’t 
down at ’is table in five minits ’e would 


put us in the bilge or something, so we 
went. 
Tork about a swell dinin’ salon—an’ 


dinner—wow! You shoulda seen the 
gang goin’ arfter the food. They didn’t 
care ow much they eat becos it wos al 
included in the ticket. There wos Mr. 
and Mrs. Bill Sowers ’n a bloke named 
Warn and his wife from Dallas, Ole 
Dick Sullivan of the American Can 
Company ’n a ‘ole raft of others—'n 
they sure did polish off the grub. 


—_—— 
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I was a bit afraid that we wouldn't 
’ave enuf ter larst til we got to ’avana. 
Arfter dinner, those ’00 could move arf- 
ter stuffin’ theirselves in the salon, went 
up on deck ’n played Quoits ’n Shuf- 
fleboard ’n ’ands ’n everything—some of 
’em darnsed ’n I says to myself: Darnse 
while yer can yer poor eggs ’n eat as 
much as you can becos when we really 
git into the Gulf you won’t do nyther.” 
‘ow much I was fooled [ll tell yer later 
on. Well, me ’n Looie ’n Frank Lux 
organized ourselves into a committee of 
three to ’atch up stunts ter pull on the 
trip and well into the night we ‘ad gath- 
ered a lot of ideas, specially Frank ’n 


me. 


(To be contin ued) 


Mr. Chas. F. Cluett of Albany, New 
York, has taken so many trips on ves- 
sels of the Great White Fleet and is so 
keenly interested in everything and 
everyone connected with the United 
Fruit Company we feel he should be 
introduced to our readers. 
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YOU AND OTE RS! 


WN] VERY time you address anyone, by let- 
Z| ter, word of mouth or by telephone, 
you create an impression. The sum 
total of those impressions, if it were 
possible to add them up, represents 
your value to yourself and to the United Fruit 
Company. ‘‘Smart’’ letters, written to outsiders, 
or as ‘‘memos’’ to your coworkers, are productive 
of trouble. The person who receives the letter, 
or “memo,” may, not have your point of view; 
may fail to appreciate your witty rejoinder, there- 
fore, it is just as well to stick to facts and above 
all else to be courteous and kindly. 

The same rule holds good in talking over the 
telephone. If you show irritation or indicate by 
the tone of your voice that you are ‘“‘peeved”’; if 
you are flippant or “fresh” you are deliberately 
sprinkling sand over the beveled gears. If your 
opinion is asked give it with deference. If a deci- 
sion is required be firm and, at the same time, con- 
siderate. Never permit yourself to show signs of 
irritation. You may be a little cog in a big wheel, 
or a big wheel, but on your ability to function 
smoothly and quietly depends the performance of 
every other cog or wheel with which you come into 
contact. Help the other fellow and do it with an 
air of good fellowship. Do not feel downhearted 
if one of your coworkers has received recognition; 
your turn will come. Be generous in your estimate 
of others. Cultivate a pleasant speaking voice. 
Smile and indicate your interest in the other fel- 
low’s problems and you will find that the details of 


office work grow lighter as your influence for good 
is felt. 
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(An outstanding 
Hotel Men feature at the 
Hotel Men's 


liked Annual Exhibition. 
‘‘Meloripe Bananas 


Most of the recipes for the delicious Banana cakes and pastries displayed 
by Camille Den Dooven for which he won first prize in the pastry division may 
be found in the Banana Cook Book distributed by the Fruit Dispatch Company. 


T was a great Show, the Hotel Men’s derly piles around the big room, and 
Annual Exhibition in Mechanics Hall, there was always an attendant close by 
Boston, and the biggest outstanding fac- to explain why the scientifically ripened 
tor in awakening interest was “Melo- ‘Meloripe”’ Banana, packed in crisp 
ripe” Bananas, which were more talked crepe paper and enclosed in the charac- 
about and more commented upon than teristic box was a sweeter, more flavor- 
possibly any other of the many hundred some banana. ‘There was also an exhibit 
exhibits with which the hall was filled. of the larger sized cartons containing | 

The United Fruit Company booth “Crown” Bananas for use by restaur- i 
held other products than “Meloripe.” ants and hotels. The entire exhibit was 
The Revere Sugar Refinery had a most in charge of Mr. Maurice Eckstein who 
attractive table featuring all kinds of went on duty early in the morning each 
sugars and there was an interesting day of the exhibit and remained until 
showing of pineapple concentrates and midnight. Mr. Eckstein became a sort 
crushes, but the bright yellow boxes of human phonograph during the prog- 
filled with ‘“Meloripe” Bananas were ress of the Show, which lasted from 
everywhere in evidence, stacked in or- May 15 to May 22. He talked Bananas 
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and talked Bananas until during the 
closing hours all that was necessary was 
to jog his elbow and he would begin: 
—‘‘Meloripe”” Bananas are scientifically 
ripened in our own experimental plant 
and the fruit owes its fine flavor to the 
fact that the temperature is kept at just 
the right height and the degree of hu- 
midity is also automatically arranged. 
“Meloripe’ Bananas can be obtained 
from any fruit store or grocery shop in 
Greater Boston and—.” But visitors 
were interested, for the United Fruit 
Company booth was crowded during 
afternoons and evenings and an interest 
that never flagged was displayed con- 
stantly. 

In the basement of the building was 
a very large and exceedingly good-look- 
ing cooking exhibition. Mr. E. R. Gra- 
bow had offered a trip to the Tropics 
for two of the best banana dishes evolved 


The United Fruit Company’s 
Exhibition in Boston. 
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by a New England chef, and there was 
a distinguished and imposing-looking lot 
of entries. “The judging was done on 
Thursday by Christian Scotto, chef of 
the Hotel Ambassador in New York 
City, Ernesto Allio, chef of the Hotel 
Pennsylvania, and Chris Champion, 
supervising chef of the Knott Hotels 
Company. Out of the score of plain 
and fancy dishes submitted the judges 
finally settled on “Baked Bananas Ver- 
mont” presented by C. DeLollis, chef 
of the Hotel Somerset in Boston, as pos- 
sessing the elements of simplicity and 
delightful taste and as being within the 
culinary reach of the average housewife. 
They therefore awarded the first prize 
to Mr. DeLollis. The recipe for this 
attractive Banana dish will be found 
featured elsewhere in this number of 
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Prize-Winning Banana Recipes 


No. 1 


BAKED BANANAS 
VERMONT 


(Service for eight) 

Take 12 “Meloripe’ bananas. 

Slice and dip in milk; strain and 

rollin flour. Fry in deep fat until 

brown. Arrange on baking sheet 

and sprinkle with one-half pound 

chopped walnuts. Bake in slow 
oven for 15 minutes. 
C. DELOo.tis, 

Chef Hotel Somerset. 


No. 2 


BANANA CAKE 


Make a crust as for sugar cook- 
ies. Fill with whipped cream and 
cover with sliced ‘‘Meloripe’’ ba- 
nanas which have been dipped in 
apricot jelly and then in macaroon 
crumbs or shredded cocoanut. 

E.-Aupsry, 
Chef Harvard Club, 


Boston. 


No. 3 


“MELORIPE” BANANA 
CREAM FRITTERS 


Two quarts milk, 1 lb. sugar, 8 
ozs. corn starch, pinch of grated 
nutmeg, | doz. thinly sliced “Mel- 
oripe” bananas, 8 egg yolks, 4 ozs. 
lemon juice. 

Boil the milk with the sugar. 
Dissolve the corn starch in a little 
cold milk and add to the milk and 
sugar solution; boil for seven min- 
utes, stirring constantly. Add the 
sliced “Meloripe” bananas and 
boil for five minutes. Beat the egg 
yolks with the lemon juice and add 
quickly to the banana mixture. 
Heat to boiling point and remove 
from fire. Spread in baking pan 
a half inch thick. When mixture 
hardens cut in 3-inch squares; flour 
the squares slightly, dip in slightly 
beaten egg whites, roll in fresh 
bread crumbs and fry in deep fat. 

“Meloripe” Banana Cream Frit- 
ters can be served as a garnish on 
meat or as a dessert. ‘This recipe 
is sufficient for eighteen to twenty- 
four portions when served as gar- 
nish on steak, roasts, game, etc., or 
for twelve portions as dessert. 

E. J. DELLAMANO, 
Chef Hotel Brunswick, 


Boston. 


A second prize was awarded to E. prize in the pastry division by a show- 
Aubry, chef of the Harvard Club of ing of delightful Banana cakes and pas- 
Boston and the third prize went to E. tries, nearly all of which will be found 
J. Dellamano, chef of the Hotel Bruns- in the Banana Cook Book of the Fruit 
wick in Boston. Their recipes will also Dispatch Company. Incidentally, the 
be found featured in this issue of the Banana Cook Books were one of the fea- 
magazine. Camille Den Dooven, the tures of the Show; nearly 10,000 copies 
United Fruit Company expert, won first were distributed. 
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T HE great event of the week was the 
annual banquet of the Hotel Men held 
at the Copley Plaza Hotel. It was said 
to have been one of the most, if not the 
most artistic and spectacular dinners ever 
given in New England. The gold ball- 
room of the hotel had been transformed 
into a Japanese sunken garden embow- 
ered in trailing wisteria. Six hundred 
persons sat down to the dinner and while 
trumpets blared and bands played the 
waitresses, who had been specially 
trained, paraded, broke from platoons 
into squads and with large silver trays 
held at precisely the right angle served 
the waiting guests. The young women 
wore white fluffy dresses and yellow 


picture hats and when dessert was 
reached—‘‘Meloripe’” Banana Mousse 


with strawberry sauce—each girl wore 
across her dress a wide yellow riband on 
which appeared the word “Meloripe.” 
There was a burst of cheers as the pretty 
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girls marched in. And, incidentally, the 
diners crowded around Mr. Grabow 
after coffee had been served to tell him 
just how much they had appreciated the 
“Meloripe Mousse.” The dinner was 
given the personal attention of Mr. 
Arthur Race, Manager of the Copley 
Plaza, and from soup to nuts it estab- 
lished a new record in the high level of 
excellence New England banquets have 
attained. 

During the fore part of the week the 
Bank Credit Men of New England have 
their Annual Dinner and Golf Field Day 
at the Charles River Country Club. 
One hundred bankers attended and there 
was an interesting talk on Banana cul- 
ture and merchandising. The Banana 
moving picture was shown and each 
guest was presented with a box of 
“Meloripe’” Queen Bananas upon leav- 


ing. 


Appropriate Firm Names 


(from our roster) 


FISHER (New York) and HOOKE (Kingston) 

BREWER (Kingston) and PORTER (New York) 

WHITEHEAD (Evansville) and WIGG (London) 

SHOEMAKER (Santa Marta) PATCH (Denver) and LEATHERS (Chicago) 
LINEN (New York) and BOND (Denver) 


HATCH (Santa Marta) and HENEREY (Santa 


Marta) 


BLUNT (Preston) and SHARP (Guatemala) 
WEAVER (Guatemala) MILLER (Oklahoma) and MILLS (New York) 
MARSH (Costa Rica) PARTRIDGE (New Orleans) and HUNTER (New York) 


RUNNING (Boston) WALKER (New Orleans) and RIDER 


(Boston) 


SEE (Tegucigalpa) and GEH (Rotterdam) 

LONG (New York) and LOWE (Boston) 

BROWN (Puerto Castilla) and WHITE (New Orleans) 
ROSE (New Orleans) and POSEY (Preston) 


HALL (Baltimore) DUNN (Banes) 


—— TT 


Pioneer 
Banana 
Days 


N the year 1890 I was on a small 
steamer named the Frutera of Liverpool, 
engaged in the fruit trade between the 
United Kingdom and Spain. There were 
several such steamers owned by Good- 
year & Company of Liverpool and they 
were nicknamed the “Orange Boats” as 
the steamers of the United Fruit Com- 
pany are called the “Banana Boats.” 
The Frutera was of the open hold type, 
with no between decks, of twelve knots 
speed and with two high-speed fans in 
each of the two holds (forward and aft) 
for ventilating purposes. 

We visited all ports in Spain from 
Lisbon to Port Vendres and our cargo 
consisted mostly of oranges. In the off 
season the Frutera went “tramping” and 
it was during one of these voyages that, 
had she been successful, she might have 
been changed into a banana carrier. This 
particular voyage we were chartered to 


APTAIN ARTHUR G. DUNNING, now Superintendent of Marine in 
Boston, formerly Port Captain in New York City, and, away back in the days of 
galleons, a ship’s Master, has none of the characteristics usually pinned on Sea 
Captains. He doesn’t roar; nor swear complicated oaths. Nor does he complicate 
hic conversation with expressions like “blow me tarry toplights.”. Captain Dun- 
ning is retiring, unobtrusive, quiet, kindly, considerate—and well liked. 


Capt. A. G. Dunning. 


carry heavy machinery and boilers to 
Vera Cruz and on our arrival there the 
Captain received instructions to rush the 
cargo out and proceed to Jamaica to load 
fruit for New York, but owing to feast 
days, holidays, etc., we were delayed 
three days. As I understand it, no one 
knew what kind of fruit we were to 
carry and on our arrival at Montego 
Bay, Jamaica, there was great surprise 
when it was discovered that we were to 
load Bananas, no one on board having 
ever before heard of a cargo of Bananas. 

We arrived late at night and the 
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Bananas were brought off in -boats and 


rushed on board and, as we had to com-, 


plete our cargo at St. Ann’s, we sailed at 
‘daylight. It was noticed on our way to 
St. Ann’s that the fruit was all on the 
turn due, no doubt, to its having been 
cut and lying around waiting for us. At 
St. Ann’s there was the same rush to 
load the ship. I think we had about 
18,000 bunches of Bananas and, in addi- 
tion, some cases of mangoes—I should 
say about 200—consigned to Kerr & 
Company, New York. The fruit loaded 
at St. Ann’s was in the same condition 
as that taken on at Montego Bay and 
our orders were “All possible speed to 
New York.” 

Great interest was displayed in giving 
the fruit all the ventilation we could. 
The fans were driven full speed, hatches 
were kept open, windsails rigged, and we 
did little else but turn ventilators; in 
fact, these ventilators and windsails had 
as much attention paid them as do the 
trimming of sails in a sailing ship and it 
was often remarked on the trip that we 
might as well be in a sailing ship. How- 
ever, despite all this attention and work, 
the fruit kept getting yellow and still 
more yellow each day and everyone 
seemed to believe that these conditions 
were right and that the cargo had to be 
landed just ready for consumption. “The 
Captain was in the best of spirits about 
his cargo turning yellow so gradually 
and remarked that it was wonderful how 
they could guess the exact time at which 
to cut the fruit so that it might ripen 
and be landed just right. The crew 
were having a great time stealing Ba- 
nanas off the bunches at night. Some 
of the bunches looked as though the rats 

shad been at them. 


' We made a great run up to New 
York and the Pilot on boarding the ship 
remarked that we had a fine looking 
cargo and the push-cart men would have 
a great day. We had orders to dock at 
Pier 1, North River, and one would 
have thought it was a cargo of gold we 
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had brought in instead of Bananas, for 
the dock was full of men, push-carts and 
trucks. But imagine our dismay after 
all our anticipation when some official of 
the Company, after looking into the 
hatches, lashed into the poor Captain 
terribly (I think it was Mr. Cadmus 
though he denies it), threatened his 
charter and made a lot of happy beings 
on that ship sorry they ever saw 
Bananas. 

Suffice it to say that we were not char- 
tered for another voyage and were de- 
lighted to learn that we were to go to 
Bangor, Maine, to load spool wool for 
Glasgow. As some of the crew said 
afterwards, “We had a good feed any- 
how, on the Frutera, even if we did get 
Hell!” And so I learned something of 
Bananas from her. 


Elsewhere in this issue we feature one 
of our beautiful tropical babies and now 
we introduce Master G. Barr Grant, son 
of Capt. Grant, Master of S.S. San Blas. 
Nearly all members of our family have 
just such little rays of sunshine in their 
homes. Why not send in their photos to 
us so that we may all enjoy them. We'll 
have a “baby” column, or, better still, a 
baby page. 


A Trip Across Guatemala 


Back in the 
Banana Republic 


By 
J. K. Simms 


CHAPTER III 


lige at last gotten away 


from La Union after many trials and 
tribulations we began to look around a 
bit. Leaving the wharf, our boat, a 
small launch, headed for what appeared 
to be a range of low ragged hills on the 
other side of the Bay. On our right we 
passed Cutoco, the headquarters and 
shops of the railroad which serves La 
Union. There is also a wharf at this 
point with sufficient water depth for 
vessels of considerable draft to dock. A 
little further on we passed the volcano 
of Conchagua towering three thousand 
feet above the sea. 

The Gulf of Fonseca, of which La 
Union is an arm, is dotted with many 
islands, most of which are of volcanic 
origin. About an hour after leaving La 
Union we passed through a narrow 
channel and out into the Gulf proper. 
Straight ahead lay Tigre Island, some 
eight miles distant. This is the island 
which was ceded to the United States 
in 1849 in connection with the then 
proposed inter-oceanic canal across Nic- 
aragua. The treaty providing for this 
cession, however, was never submitted 
to the Senate so the island is still a part 
of the Republic of Honduras. 


We arrived at Amapala, a town on 
the north side of the island which is the 
port of entry for Honduras on the west 
coast about eleven o'clock after a very 
pleasant trip. Our fears of possible 
complications at the custom house 
proved groundless and after paying the 
usual “muellaje” or wharf fee, we head- 
ed for the one hotel in the place to se- 
cure some much-needed — refreshment. 
We left Amapala an hour later for the 
last leg of our trip across the Gulf. Off 
to the south, as we cleared the island, 
we saw the volcano of Coseguina on the 
mainland of Nicaragua. According to 
history, the last eruption of this volcano 
occurred in 1841 and was of such vio- 
lence that it lifted the entire top off the 
cone which is now some two thousand 
five hundred feet high. The resultant 
crater is partially filled with water said 
to be a most gorgeous blue in color. 
The sides of the crater are also reported 
to be of such steepness that it is prac- 
tically impossible to descend to the lake. 

On our left, as we sailed blithely 
along, we could see the ragged shore 
line of Honduras scarcely sixty miles in 
length on this coast, and far away to the 
northwest we recognized the notched 
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View of buildings, Tegucigalpa Radio Station, Honduras. 


peak of the volcano of San Miguel in 
Salvador. We soon entered the Bay of 
San Lorenzo through which we traveled 
for about an hour and a half. Near 
the upper end of the Bay we suddenly 
turned off to the left and followed a 
narrow estero for another half hour; 
finally, about three o'clock, we tied up 
at the rickety and decrepit landing stage 
at San Lorenzo. 


B ACK in old Honduras! Our friend 
Bobbie Woolfolk from Tegucigalpa 
met us with a big Cadillac, cold beer 
and oranges (some combination!) and 
we soon started off for the hundred 
mile drive to the capital of the Banana 
Republic. 


For the first ten or fifteen miles the 
road lay along the sandy coastal plain 
and then began the tortuous climb up 
the mountains. Up hills, around hair- 
pin turns and down steep grades, and 
then the same thing over again. Wool- 
folk, having made the trip several times, 
was more or less accustomed to it and 
correspondingly blasé, but it was quite 
nerve-racking to us, although we had 
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had a similar experience on the trip from 
Guatemala City to Santa Ana in Sal- 
vador. 

The scenery was positively gorgeous. 
Deep. canyons and towering mountains 
were on all sides. Now and then we 
crossed some deep gorge on a bridge 
built in the days of the conquistadors. 
The glorious sunset that evening as we 
neared the summit of the coastal range 
was of indescribable beauty. Darkness 
came quickly and with it a rapid change 
in temperature. “The blankets we had 
carried all day from Guatemala began 
to pay dividends and served to keep us 
warm all the way up to the city. The 
occasional barking of a dog as we roared 
through some darkened village with our 
cut-out wide open was the only sign of 
life in this vast mountainous region and 
we were glad when, after dropping 
down the last long slope, we could see 
the lights of Tegucigalpa twinkling in 
the distance. 

We arrived in the city about eight- 
thirty that night and immediately re- 
paired to Tony’s place where we settled 
down for a good rest and some refresh- 
ments. T'wo hours later we might have 
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been seen rolling amiably about town 
carrying a full cargo of beefsteak and 
cognac. just the thing tor a cold night 
in a mountain capital. The next morn- 
ing I started out on a little photographic 
expedition which took me all over the 
city. I wandered around in a haphaz- 
ard fashion and found many points of 
interest. One of the first things to at- 
tract my attention was the Presidential 
Palace situated on the banks of the 
Cholutoca River. This pretentious 
edifice was designed and constructed by 
an Italian. It is a great, rambling, ram- 
parted structure of stone and concrete 
and with its grounds and out-buildings 
covers a large area. It is enclosed by a 
stone wall on three sides and the front 
of the Palace faces one of the main 
thoroughfares of the city. On the cen- 
tral Plaza I found the usual antiquated 
cathedral. This was one of unusually 
large proportions and was built in the 
early part of the Sixteenth Century. The 
Plaza itself contained little beside a 
bandstand and an equestrian statue of 
General Morazan, one of the patriots 
and heroes of the country. Most of the 
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streets were paved with cobblestones, 
reminiscent of a distant past. 

The buildings, homes and shops were 
built mostly of adobe, pink and blue 
being the predominating colors which at 
times blended splendidly with the sur- 
roundings. My wanderings finally led 
me to Picacho, a plateau on the south 
side of the city. The foreign legations 
and embassies are almost all located on 
the lower slopes of this hill, and some of 
them are very attractive. A winding 
road leads up to a pretty little park from 
which a magnificent panorama of the 
city may be had. Further along the 
road and above the foreign colony is one 
of the points from which the city was 
usually besieged in revolutionary times. 
Across the valley on the other side of 
the city is another plateau called Bor- 
rinchi. “Uhese two hills command the 
city. 

My ramblings had taken up most of 
the morning so I hastened to the hotel to 
find Whitman as we were to have lunch 
together and spend the afternoon at 
Toncontin, the plant of the Tropical 
Radio Telegraph Company. The ride 


Looking north, from center of drive, taking in operating house, residence, 
driveway loop and gardens. 
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out was over the same road by which 
we had entered the city the night be- 
fore and we passed many places which 
were pointed out to us as scenes of battle 
in former revolutions. A short. drive 
brought us to the plant where a fine 
bunch of fellows greeted us and took 
particular pride in showing us around. 
They were justly proud of their wonder- 
ful station. The grounds are beautiful 
and well kept, and flowers of all de- 
scriptions are in evidence everywhere. 
The operators’ house as well as the other 
structures are constructed of natural 
stone blasted out within a hundred yards 
of the buildings. They are well fur- 
nished and are located on a slight prom- 
ontory making them cool and giving an 


unrestricted view in every direction. 
The plant itself is thoroughly 
equipped in every respect and proved 
most interesting. Two massive struc- 
tural steel towers four hundred and 
thirty-three feet high, built on a con- 
crete foundation sixteen feet high, sup- 
port an antenna well over a thousand 
feet long over which messages to and 
from all parts of North, Central and 
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South America as well as the Continent 
are sent and received.. The station uses 
the remote control system of operation 
and the actual sending: and receiving of 
messages is carried on in the city five or 
six miles away. 


\ \ E returned to the city well pleased 

with our afternoon which had proven 
highly entertaining and instructive. The 
following morning was utilized in fur- 
ther wanderings about the city during 
which we found the municipal market, 
another old and interesting church and 
numerous other buildings such as the 
National Theater, the University and 
the Municipal Buildings. 

Lunch that day was one long to be 
remembered. Mr.. Lazarus, the Tela 
Railroad Company’s representative at 
Tegucigalpa, invited us to lunch with 
him and five of the cabinet members of 
the Honduran Government. The meal 
was a huge success and the Minis- 
tro de Hacienda seemed to take a spe- 
cial fancy to me and took particular de- 
light in seeing that 1 was well taken care 


Tegucigalpa Station looking 
oil storage house, gate, power plant, cooling tank and road and garden. 


south from residence, 


taking in tower, garage 
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of. Our conversation was of the “Al- 
phonse and Gaston” type throughout 
the entire meal. 

Dinner that night was a delightful af- 
fair also. The party was composed of 
Mr. Lazarus, Mr. Egan of the Ameri- 
can Legation, Mr. Woolfolk, secretary 
to Mr. Lazarus, Whitman and myself. 
We gathered at Tony’s about eight 
o’clock and particularly enjoyed during 
the excellent dinner the tales and rem- 
iniscences of Mr. Egan and “Whit” on 
their experiences in the Philippines 
where they had both lived during the 
administration of Mr. Cameron Forbes 
as Governor-General. Later that eve- 
ning we went over to the hotel where a 
dance was in progress:and watched the 
dancers for a while and then having 
completed our plans for an early depart- 
ure the next morning we retired to a 
much-needed sleep. I had hardly closed 
my eyes, it seemed to me, when we were 
called at the unearthly hour of three. 
Shivering in the early morning air we 
hurriedly dressed and descended to the 
street where the same car which had 
brought us up from San Lorenzo was 
waiting to take us down the other side 
of the mountains to the sunlit shores 
of Lake Yojoa. Our bags were quickly 
strapped on the rear and we piled in and 
covered up with our blankets. At three 
forty-five we shouted a good-bye to 
Woolfolk, who was up to see us off, and 
started on our long journey to the north 
coast. It was still dark as we bumped 
along over the cobbled streets and the 
swirling mist enveloped us in a dismal 
shroud that reminded us of the early 
morning start we had made from Guate- 
mala City. A little after six we reached 
Comayagua. We stopped in front of 
one of the hotels (there are two, I be- 
lieve) and went inside to arrange for 
breakfast, which resolved into a repast 
of eggs, red beans, tortillas and coffee 
to which we paid full justice. On ac- 
count of the fact that we planned to 
reach Tela that night we did not tarry 
long in the original capital of Honduras 
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and after a hasty survey of the town we 
Were on our way again. It might be 
mentioned here that Comayagua in ad- 
dition to being the original capital of the 
country was also the chosen capital of 
the so-called Federation of Central 
America which embraced the Republics 
of Guatemala, Salvador, Honduras, 
Nicaragua and Costa Rica. The ar- 
rangement was never ratified by the sey- 
eral republics and at various times they 
all renounced it and resumed their indi- 
vidual sovereignty. 

Leaving Comayagua we crossed the 
river of the same name and followed the 
winding road down the valley in which 
the town is located and which is prac- 
ticaly enclosed on all sides by lofty hills 
and mountains. Arrived at the end of 
this great valley we began the ascent of 
a high mountain up which the road 
wound back and forth, ever higher, until 
we finally reached the summit. The 
grades were tremendous and the view of 
the valley below magnificent. The de- 
scent on the other side of the mountain 
into the town of Siguatepeque was 
equally interesting and the view of this 
little town with its surrounding pine 
forests will always remain a pleasant 
memory. We stopped at Siguatepeque 
for a short time to replenish our gaso- 
line and oil supply and took advantage 
of the opportunity to get out and stretch 
our legs. Once more on our way home 
we began to encounter muddy roads, the 
first we had seen on the entire trip; in 
fact, a few miles further along we were 
obliged to stop and put chains on the 
car. We reached Pito Solo at the upper 
end of Lake Yojoa about noon and here 
we transferred to a motor boat which 
took us across the lake to the little town 
of Jaral. Lake Yojoa is the largest lake 
in Honduras and the only one of any 
importance. It is approximately fifteen 
miles long and from five to eight miles 
wide with an average depth of twenty 
feet. It is located in the Department 
of Cortes about twenty-five miles west 
of Santa Barbara and forty south of San 
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Pedro at an elevation of a little over a 
thousand feet above sea level. The sur- 
rounding country is very picturesque 
and we thoroughly enjoyed the trip. We 
reached the northern end of the lake ina 
heavy downpour of rain about 'two- 
thirty, piled into a disreputable old 
Ford and at once set out for Potrerillos, 
the railhead of the Ferrocarril Nacional 
de Honduras, originally christened the 
Honduras Inter-Oceanic Railway. This 


2 was the first railroad built in Central 


America and was originally intended to 
span the continent. Thus far it has 
been completed for a distance of but 
ninety kilometers or sixty miles, al- 
though construction was started in 1870. 


Tur ride from Jaral to Potrerillos 
was a nightmare all the way; the road 
was deeply rutted and full of water and 
at regular intervals blocked by fallen 
trees, but these little things failed to 
alarm our driver in the least and he sim- 
ply took to the bush first on one side 
of the road, then on the other, much to 
our consternation. As the so-called 
road is a one-way track the passing of a 
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car bound in the opposite direction 
caused us considerable trouble and de- 
lay, but it was finally accomplished 
without wrecking either car; a veritable 
miracle! At Potrerillos we left our 
Ford and, after a light luncheon of 
sandwiches and beer, proceeded by ‘“‘mo- 
tor car” on to Omonita, on the opposite 
side of the Ulua River to Progreso 
where we were to entrain for the very 
last leg of our journey. It was raining 
again, a slow, cold drizzle, and tired 
and hungry as we were, the sound of a 
motor boat putting out from the other 
side finally in response to our long-con- 
tinued shouting was welcome indeed. 
We boarded a train at Progreso for Tela 
and went to sleep at once, not waking 
until just as we arrived at our destina- 
tion twenty hours’ journey from Teguci- 
galpa. A little worn, but well pleased 
with our twelve-day_ trip through 
three of Central America’s five repub- 
lics, we shook hands on its successful 
termination. Boat, train and automo- 
bile had all contributed in a trip seldom 
accomplished with the pleasure and fa- 
cility with which we had been fortunate 
enough to have pulled ours off. 


The Way to Grow Old 


I HE way to grow old is to pay no att 


A worse thing is to join one of our 


ention to it. 
at sixty or so, build bungalows in Los Angeles, 
on the front porch and listen to their arteries 


year-round seashore 


Some men retire from business 
and do nothing ever afterwards but sit 
hardening. That’s a bad thing. 


colonies. There the men 


all get to be golf cranks, while their wives, never missing an auction in the Japanese 


shops on the boardwalk, become 


auction cranks. 


Once I spent a weekend at a seashore cottage where my host and hostess were 


cranks of this kind. My bedroom was nex 
for all night long the golf-crank husband ke 


t to theirs and I 


hardly got a wink of sleep, 
pt yelling out in his dreams, “Fore!” and 


instantly his auction-crank wife would yell, “Four and a half!” 


“Uwcip Jor”? CANNON in a speech made on his 


———— 


eighty-ninth birthday in Danville— 


‘A Fine 
Upstanding 
Sailorman - 


Capt. A. D. Livingstone, 
Master of the S.S. Calamares. 


You may talk of seamen bold in the sailing ships of old, 

The iron men and wooden ships that caught the breeze, 

But in the days of steam, there’s a difference I ween,— 
Wooden men and iron ships are on the seas. 

Now, exceptions are the rule and we have some of the school 
That gave the clipper ships their well-earned fame; 

The Calamares is one with her Master, Livingstone, 

He’s a fine upstanding sailorman, I claim. 

With his smile that’s always warm be it calm or be it storm, 
With his heart big as the vessel in his care, 

Your fears just slip away when you see him every day 
Dispensing joy and happiness from chair to chair. 

The kiddies grasp his hands, ’cause they know he understands, 
And they look up in his face with shining eyes; 

They trust this six-foot man ’cause they feel they always can, 
And their little childish tears he always dries. 

The grown-ups, like the kids, for the Captain’s favor bid, 
And laughter fills the air when he’s around; 

When the ship is laboring hard he is always standing guard, 
And at the point of danger’s always found. 

You can match him, [ll admit (you'll have trouble doing it), 
Captain Livingstone stands way out from the crowd; 

In the South or in the North he is loved in every port— 
He’s a man of whom the Company should be proud. 


-—Steve Knows 
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Unifrivolity 
By R. K. 


Many a man of standing is merely sitting pretty. 

Even an upstanding man has to sit down occasionally. 

We haven't said much about R. G. Plumer lately, but the fishing season 
is here and “Plum” speaks for himself. 

New York Division employes are planning a moonlight sail up the 
Hudson—no doubt in the interest of establishing closer relations. 

If everybody agrees, we are not without hope that they will call at 
least one of the new ships “Uni-Son.” 

Later, perhaps, “Uni-Ma” and “Wini- Bas” 

The new uptown Passenger Department ticket offices in New York 
make you feel perfectly at home—if you come from the North Pole. 

We would like to hear more frequently from our Philadelphia and 
Baltimore correspondents but we guess they are pretty busy now with a 
ship a week. 

Among the things which satisfy a long-felt want are the fifteenth and 
the thirtieth of each month. 

We've nearly run out of suggestions for banana trade names but we 
think some consideration ought to be given to “Grabown.” 

The lowest form of animal life is the fellow who writes an anonymous 
letter—especially when we are doing the best we can in a small space. 

Our contemporary “Fruit Dispatch” has taken on a lot of weight 
lately. 

Our notion of the most careful man in the world is the fellow who 
washes a banana after peeling it. 

The following, spotted by Mr. Walter Arthur, Purchasing Depart- 
ment, New York, ‘llustrates the wrath of an indignant banana eater: 


_ 


“Editor Brooklyn Daily Eagle: 


“The writer wishes to call your attention to the following 
question: Are conductors allowed to use any discretion in per- 
mitting passengers getting on trolley cars via center door, when 
they are supposed to do so by the front door, during such storms 
as we have recently experienced? Is there any sense in it? I 
maintain some judgment should be used. 

“The De Kalb Ave. line is now known as the ‘banana line,’ 
for the reason that the cars come in bunches. One can often at 
certain hours—especially during the afternoon—walk from Van- 
derbilt Ave. to the Albee Theatre, + not further, without being 
overtaken by a car. This is in many cases not caused from 
blockades or storms, but from mismanagement in dispatching 
cars. 
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Castilla 


A. the steamer rounds the point 


to enter Truxillo Bay let the voyager 
think back to four and a half centuries 
ago and picture the Spanish Standard 
being planted by Columbus on the point 
where the Lighthouse now arises from 
the palmetto. It was here that the great 
Admiral with a handful of valiant con- 
quistadors arrived from Bonacca Island 
on August 14, 1502, and first set 
foot on the mainland of Central Amer- 
ica; they at once knelt and offered up 
thanks to the All Powerful for their 
safe voyage, thereby marking this spot 
as the location of the first Mass te be 
offered on the Mainland. 

While the ship travels the two miles 
from Cape Honduras to Puerto Castilla 
Dock the view to the south will hold the 
attention of all on board. One might be 
gazing across Naples Bay. At the base 
of Calenturas, loftiest peak in a range 
of mountains, and rising 4,000 feet from 
the sea, nestles ‘Truxillo. If the tourist 
does his job thoroughly he will take the 
short forty minute ride by rail around 
the crescent palm-fringed shore of the 
Bay to this historic town. The modern 
part of the town is built of adobe and 
wood and is situated on a broad plateau 
which rises about seventy-five feet from 
the sea. The streets are cobbled and 


are, today, in excellent repair despite 
the fact that they have been in use for 
nearly four hundred years. 
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Among the interesting specimens of 
Spanish architecture are the ruins of the 
old Fort and the old Church. These 
buildings are about four hundred years 
old and will certainly have great. attrac- 
tion for the visitor with a love for an- 
tiquities. The crumbling towers and 
vine-covered walls of the ancient Fort 
form one of the most picturesque scenes 
on the North Coast. 

The City of Truxillo was founded 
some time previous to 1525, probably 
about 1520, for at the time of the visit 
of Hernando Cortes in 1525 it was an 
established settlement enjoying a consid- 
erable trade. It will be seen therefore 
that Truxillo is one of the oldest towns 
in America, being from thirty to forty 
years older than St. Augustine, Florida, 
and nearly a hundred years older than 
the first Dutch settlement on Manhat- 
tan Island. 

Among the many things of which we 
have to be proud in Castilla is the fact 
that our boys are not Clock Watchers. 
We are like unto El Paso, Texas, which 


in its younger days in bordertown 
ignorance, boasted of four distinct 
“times.” | No two watches or clocks in 


Castilla have ever been known to show 
the same hour. Set them all together 
and along comes the wireless news from 
Washington which makes them all 
wrong again. It is possible to leave the 
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Hospital exactly at one o'clock, stroll 
down to the Commissary, arrive there 
at 12:45 and get down to the wharf to 
see the office clock holding up both its 


hands as if in despair and registering 
ten minutes past ten. So what’s the use 


— 
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of watching clocks that act like that? 
And so, with the aid of Johnny 
Moore and_ his well-known Power 
Plant, we have developed in Castllia 
the keenest-eared collection of ‘“Whis- 
tle-Listeners”’ on the North Coast. 


(SKATING INSTRUCTOR 


TRAFFIC COP 


SOME ORD 
CAKE TO HAVE 1M 


CA Seis 


pocat FREE DELIVERY mart 
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a 
Epit09K OF OANY NEWSPREER 


Mr. Charles H. Toupin, one of our 
Accounting Department experts, better 
known locally as Abou Ben ‘Toupin, 
sailed in early April for New York, via 
Puerto Barrios. Ben told us, confiden- 
tially of course, that he was expecting to 
invade Canada for the purpose of annex- 
ing a blushing bride. Having said good- 
bye to Ben for his last three or four va- 
cations and being told the same little 
“secret” each time, we must confess that 
we'll have to see the passenger list be- 
fore meeting the boat with the cus- 
tomary rice and old shoes. 

Mr. L. B. Stacey, of the Accounting 
Department, sailed for New York in 
April, having been transferred to the 
Boston Office. 


Mr. Harold Botting, recently trans- 
ferred to this Division from Costa Rica, 
is in the States on vacation. 

Mr. Clarence Hook, popular member 
of the Accounting Department_organ- 
ization, recently sailed for New Orleans. 
Mr. Hook resigned, having accepted a 
position in the Middle West. Our best 
wishes are with him. 

Dr. and Mrs. Russell A. ‘Thompson, 
accompanied by Mrs. Thompson’s sis- 


ter, Mrs. Steen, have returned to Tela. 
We noticed that “doc” was carrying an 
extra trunk and Dame Rumor has it 
that it was full of dollar bills that he 
took away from the boys here during 
the night sessions. 

We had the pleasure of a_ short 
visit from Mr. William McFee, accom- 
panied by his charming wife, who ar- 
rived here on Easter Sunday, leaving the 
next day for Tela. Mr. McFee is a 
widely known writer of fiction, several 
of his short stories having recently been 
featured in the Red Book. We were dis- 
appointed that his stay was so short as 
we feel that he is one of us, having 
been at one time chief engineer on one 
of the ships of the Great White Fleet, 
and we trust that the next time he 
passes this way he will make his stay a 
longer one. 

Dr. Edgar Davis and his bride arrived 
in April, replacing Dr. Moure, trans- 
ferred to Tela. Welcome to Castilla, 
Doc. We hope you and the wife like 
the place as well as we do. 

Among the recent arrivals are Mrs. 
Robert Scanlan and two children re- 
turned from vacation, Mr. L. E. Gal- 
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mechie, one of the old timers who has 
come back to help run the Castilla Ho- 
tel, Doctor Howard Walker who has 
been in England on vacation, Mr. Wil- 
liam Burks, Mr. Angus McKetchnie, 
Mrs. Christiana Small and Doctor and 
Mrs. Reginald Painter. 

Doctor Deeks, General Manager of 
the Medical Department, accompanied 
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by his wife, paid us a short visit during 
the month. 

Castillianites on vacation include 
Mrs. R. E. King and daughter, Miss 
Phylis Ryott, Mrs. TV. R. Morrison, 
Mrs. S. S. Wilson, Mrs. Muriel Cole- 
man, Mr. D. E. Jeffreys and family, 
Mrs. B. M. Phelps and daughters, Har- 
old Botting and Mrs. E. L. Hairs. 


THE 


That Dumb Servant 


In the United States the servant ques- 
tion has long been a problem, but here 
in the Tropics it ceases to be that, and 
becomes merely a nuisance or a joke, de- 
pending entirely upon the individual 
viewpoint. We are indebted to Mamma 
Kingsbury for the following prize dumb 
servant story. 

This particular new girl arrived to 
begin work and was asked the usual 
questions. 

“Can you cook?” 

“Yes, Mom.” 

“And wash and iron?” 

“Oh, yes Mom.” 

“All right, make a fire in the stove 
and start the washing.” 

Mrs. Kingsbury then went to the 
front of the house where a few minutes 


later she was startled by clouds of 
smoke that were issuing from the kit- 
chen; rushing back, she found, not the 
kitchen in flames as she had half ex- 
pected, but that the new girl was vainly 
trying to make a fire in the oven. 

Later in the evening Mamma Kings- 
bury got out the electric iron, connected 
it to the socket and told the girl to start 
ironing. About thirty minutes later 
she returned to find the new girl seated 
calmly in a chair and the iron no where 
in sight. 

“Have you finished the ironing?” 

“No, Mom, the iron she got too hot, 
Mon, so I’m coolin’ ’im off, Mom,” and 
throwing open the ice box, she proudly 
displayed her ingenuity. “Chere was the 
iron, still connected, in the ice box 
“cooling off.” 


ne 


The Fountain of Blood 


VERYONE is familiar with the 
story of Ponce de Leon's fruitless and 
disastrous search for the fabled Foun- 
tain of Youth, in the course of which 
he and his faithful followers wandered 
through the fever infested swamps and 
everglades of what is now the State of 
Florida, staking their all on what they 
hoped would be truth in vague Indian 
legends of a miraculous stream some- 
where “toward the setting sun,” whose 
waters could wash back the hand of 
time from sixty to twenty, etc. 

However, it is not so well known that 
in the Department of Copan, not far 
distant from our own Honduras Divi- 
sions, is a curious natural (altho appear- 
ing decidedly unnatural) phenomenon, 
known as the Fuente de Sangre or Foun- 
tain of Blood, regarding which strange 
rumors and superstitions, no doubt com- 
parable with those told of the Fountain 
of Youth, are attached. Truth as to 
existence of this fountain cannot be de- 
nied, for it is here for all to see who so 
desire, but cause for the blood-red hue of 
its thick, coagulated waters has never 
been definitely determined and to this 
day remains a scientific mystery. The 
fountain itself is within a small cavern 
near the head waters of the Rio Chame- 
lecon in an almost inaccessible mountain 
range. Within this cavern and pollut- 
ing a small stream into which it flows, 
is continuously forming and dropping 
from the walls and roof a reddish liquid 
which closely resembles “‘sangre” and 
which also possesses like characteristics 
in that it is subject to decomposition and 
emits an extremely offensive odor. Buz- 
zards, wild dogs and other scavengers 
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feast greedily upon this substance. 

Numerous stories, some of a religious 
trend handed down perhaps from the 
old days of Spanish rule and all-power- 
ful Church domination, are connected 
with the Fuente de Sangre, and credence 
is still placed by a few of the older in- 
habitants in some of these tales. 

The Gaceta de Honduras, the official 
Government publication, printed the fol- 
lowing in an issue of 1853: 

“A little to the south of the town of 
Virtud is a small cavern (gruta) which 
during the day is visited by the buzzards 
and gabilans, and at night by a multi- 
tude of large bats (vampiros), for the 
purpose of feeding on the natural blood 
which is found here dropping from the 
roof of the cavern. This grotto is on 
the borders of a rivulet, which it keeps 
reddened with a small flow of a liquid 
which has the color, smell, and taste of 
blood. In approaching the grotto a dis- 
agreeable odor is observed, and when it 
is reached there may be seen some pools 
of the apparent blood in a state of coag- 
ulation. Dogs eat it eagerly. The late 
Don Rafael Osejo undertook to send 
some bottles of this liquid to London 
for analysis, but it corrupted within 
twenty-four hours, bursting the bottles.” 

Four hundred and eleven years can 
bring about many changes, and who now 
can say that this Fountain of Blood did 
not in the days of Ponce de Leon pos- 
sess amongst its other peculiar qualities 
also the one of restoring youth and 
strength? Possibly the old explorer 
might have attained the goal of his 
dreams had he searched in Honduras 
instead of Florida. 


—————— 


The 
Myrtle 
Bank 


This clever cartoon and the verses 
featured with it on Mr. Thomas G. 
S. Hooke, Manager of our Comi- 
pany’s famous hotel at Kingston, the 
“Myrtle Bank,’ are the work of 
Lord Glamish. His Lordship is fas- 
cinated with the Island of Jamaica 
and has already visited it twice. As 
may be seen from his verses he is 
also well pleased with the hotel and 
its management. We should like to 
have reproduced the cartoon exactly 
as in the original with the verses 
written in Lord Glamish’s own hand, 
but as we had to reduce the sketch 
somewhat in size the lettering would 
have been undecipherable and we do 
not wish you to Icse a word of the 
fun so we have set it up in this form. 


I have no shares, no axe to grind, 
I simply would be frank, 

For comfort let me recommend 
Hotel, the Myrtle Bank. 


I’ve travelled nearly all the world 
I do not wish to swank, 

But no hotel I’ve ever met 
Can beat the Myrtle Bank. 


The rooms are clean, the food tip-top 
But what comes first in rank 

Such service, as you ne’er could find 
Except at Myrtle Bank. 


The manager, who is here portrayed 
Is English—tall and lank 

And Mr. Hooke may well be proud 
For he is the Myrtle Bank. 


I'll stake my reputation 

And I’m sure that me you'll thank, 
You'll ne’er regret a visit to 

Hotel, the Myrtle Bank. 


I must not forget the Manageress 
Or rather, the Manager’s wife; 
She’ll never forgive me, I might have to 
leave 
In a hurry, in fear of my life. 
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She’s a friend of us all and a lady so kind 
That she makes it all go like a book; 
If she were but single it wouldn’t be long 
Before someone had hooked Mrs. Hooke. 


But look, here comes Hooke} 
And I don’t like his look!! 

Good-bye, I must hook!!! 
He may bring me to book. 


\ 
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Cristobal 
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Swan-like ships in _ their gleaming coats of white, 
Plowing the tropic seas 20. 


¢ Spanish Main, 


Palm trees waving welcome from the moonlit shores, 
Of mystic lands reflecting romance of old Spain. 


RISTOBAL Division announces 
the marriage of Miss Amy Lawrence of 
the Freight Department on April 10th, 
1926, to Lieut. Emile T. Kennedy, 24th 
Pursuit Squadron, U. S. Air Service, 
who is at present stationed at France 
Field, Canal Zone. 

The marriage ceremony was per- 
formed in the apartment of the manager 
of the Royal Mail Steam Packet Com- 
pany at Cristobal by Major S. C. Rams- 
den, Chaplain of the 14th Infantry, 
Fort Davis, Canal Zone. Only the im- 
mediate friends of the bride and groom 
were present. After the ceremony the 
young couple left for Panama on a brief 
honeymoon, after which it is their inten- 
tion to take up their residence in San 
Turce Park. 

Miss Lawrence has been with the 
United Fruit Company for the past two 
years, during which time she has made 
herself extremely popular with all the 
personnel of Cristobal Division. She is 
the sister of Mrs. Wm. C. Farrar of 
Almirante who was formerly a nurse at 
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the Panama Division Hospital. Lieut. 
Kennedy is one of the most popular 
young officers on the Isthmus and his 
ready smile and pleasant personality have 
made him many friends. 

We extend to Lieut. and Mrs. Ken- 
nedy our sincere wishes for a happy mar- 
ried life. 


Mr. James Kerwin, accompanied by 
his daughter, Mrs. Florence MceNevin, 
arrived at Cristobal by the S.S. Santa 
Marta on April 21st. Mr. Kerwin is 
the father-in-law of Mr. Ralph Keating 
of “Unifrivolity” fame and Mrs. Mc- 
Nevin is the sister of Mrs. Keating. 
Those of the Cristobal Division who 
were privileged to meet Mr. Kerwin en- 
joyed his ready wit and genial person- 
ality. After spending several hours 
viewing the points of interest they de- 
parted on the cruise of the Colombian 
Coast, returning to Cristobal by the Sins 
Santa Marta April 29th. ‘The forenoon 
of April 29th was utilized by Mr. Ker- 


win in visiting many prominent people 
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in Colon and also delivering an im- 
promptu address to the school children of 
St. Mary’s Academy, San Turce Park. 
To our regret he left for New Orleans 
on the S.S. Abangarez, April 29th. 


Among the passengers passing through 
Cristobal Thursday, April 29th, were 
Mrs. Mercedes Doswell and daughter. 
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Mrs. Doswell is the wife of the Assist- 
ant General Manager of the Tropical 
Divisions, Mr. C. D. Doswell. Mrs. 
Doswell is on her way to Costa Rica to 
visit relatives. She arrived by the S.S. 
Santa Marta and immediately trans- 
ferred to the 8.8. Abangarez, sailing in 
the afternoon of April 29th for Port 
Limon. 


The office is beauti- 
fully situated, over- 
looking Limon Bay. 


Cristrosar Division announces 
the completion of a new office building 
to house the Superintendent of Banana 
Exportation and his staff. This two- 
story building is situated back of and 
to one side of the main office building at 
Cristobal ; the lower part is of reinforced 
concrete and the superstructure of frame. 

The second story is an office 30 x 20 
feet with lavatory and porch at one end. 
The walls and ceiling are sealed on the 
inside with sheet rock boards, mahogany 


Exterior and interior 
views of the new 
office building at 
Cristobal. 


The furni- 


paneling and wainscotting. 
ture is of native mahogany perfectly 


grained and polished. Entrance is ob- 
tained to the office by a concrete stair- 
way at the north end of the building. 
The office is beautifully situated, over- 
looking Limon Bay and is always cool 
and pleasant. The building was de- 
signed and erected by Messrs. Grebien 
and Martinez, contractors in the Repub- 
lic of Panama. 

The downstairs part of the building is 
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used as a garage, there being one closed 
stall for the Manager’s car and two 
open stalls. In front of the building 
there is a semi-circular apron of concrete 
with driveway to the street. 

The building is surrounded on three 
sides by tropical foliage which gives 
a cool and attractive appearance and 
makes a wonderful background. At the 
north end is located the United Fruit 
Company garden teeming with roses, 
orchids, zinnias and a hundred varieties 
of tropical flowers. There are trees 
bearing tropical fruits such as mangoes, 
cherries, papayas, limes, oranges and 
guavas. Massed in front is a bank of 
Bouganvilla with its glorious scarlet and 
purple flowers and coral vines covering 
the walls with their lovely flush of pink 
coloring. From the windows of the of- 
fice on that side is obtained a view of 
Steamship Row and entrance to the 
docks at Cristobal and on two sides there 
burst upon one’s vision a view of Limon 
Bay with famous Toro Point and the 
breakwater as a background. 

There is room in the office for the 
Superintendent, a stenographer, two 
clerks and a messenger, with window 
opening on to the porch from which the 
laborers are paid. 

The building as a whole is a pleasing 
addition to the grounds of the United 
Fruit Company at Cristobal. 


We were indeed pleased to see Mr. 
A. A. Pollan, Manager of the Santa 
Marta Division, standing by the rail of 
the S.S. Abangarez as she pulled along- 
side the dock Tuesday evening, April 
27th. Mr. Pollan is regarded as an old 
friend by many of the employes of the 
Cristobal Division and his visit was very 
much enjoyed. 


By the S.S. Tivives from Santa Marta 
May 6th, 1926, there arrived Mr. and 
Mrs. William Flye en route to Puerto 
Castilla, to which place they took the 


S.S. Atenas, sailing May 6th, 1926. Mr. 
Flye is the brother-in-law of Mr. 
Hatch, Assistant Manager of the Co- 
lombia Division at Santa Marta, and is 
a member of the famous family of coffee 
growers of Colombia. 


Miss Katherine Campbell of the 
Freight Department, returned from va- 
cation spent at New York on the Sixa- 
ola May 5th, 1926. Miss Campbell re- 
ports fond memories of a pleasant vaca- 
tion. 


Mr. Patrick Cunningham, Traveling 
Steward of the United Fruit Company, 
arrived at Cristobal by the S.S. Pastores 
and is on his regular inspection trip. He 
is registered at the Hotel Washington. 


Mrs. Gladys Connolly, wife of the 
Chief Wireless operator at Port Limon, 
accompanied by her two daughters, ar- 
rived at Cristobal from New Orleans on 
the §$.S. Atenas May 4, 1926, enroute 
to join her husband at Port Limon. 


Mr. and Mrs. Milton Schaeffer, new- 
lyweds, arrived at Cristobal on the 
Atenas May 4th, and are making the 
Cruise on that steamer. Mr. Schaeffer 
is a prominent lawyer of New Orleans, 
La 


Making about his seventh or eighth 
annual trip through the tropics on 
United Fruit Company steamers, Dray 
Schnurmacher arrived from New York. 
Dr. Schnurmacher has become an annual 
visitor to the Isthmus where he has 
many friends, chief among whom is Mr. 
H. A. Bailey, Asst. Chief Stevedore of 
the Cristobal Division. 


ei oe 2 ea alee 
“T regret that tips are forbidden,” 
said the visitor who had just been shown 
over the American Club by the courteous 
Jamaican boy “on the door”. 
“Sq were happles in the Garden of 
Eden, sah,” was the response. 
—Crescent. 
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Mr. M. C. O’Hearn, Manager of the 
New York Division, arrived on the S.S. 
Carrillo on May 12. Matt’s smile was 
just as winning as ever and all his 
friends, from the highest to the lowest 
on the Isthmus, besieged the office to 
have a look at him and to grasp his hand. 
His arrival was an event and his prog- 
ress through the streets was continually 
interrupted by friends rushing out of 
their places of business to greet and con- 
gratulate him. Unfortunately, due to 
his short stay on the Isthmus, we could 
not plan much for his entertainment but 
his visit gave us all a thrill. 


Mr. Hartley Rowe, the newly ap- 
pointed Chief Engineer of the United 
Fruit Company, was another distin- 
guished guest to arrive on the Carrillo, 
on his way to Santa Marta. He is well 
known on the Isthmus, where he spent 
many years in the service of the Isthmian 
Canal Commission. He was one of the 
first to arrive on the Isthmus in 1904 
and therefore saw the progress of the 
Canal from its very beginning and all 
through the period of construction until 
it was in full operation. 

As soon as his many friends learned 
that Mr. Rowe had arrived at Cristobal 
our office was flooded by inquiries as to 
his whereabouts and how he 


long 
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Canal Zone 
Headquarters 
of the 
“Great White 
Fleet,” 
Cristobal. 


planned to remain. But his stay unfor- 
tunately was far too short and he could 
not avail himself of the many entertain- 
ments planned for him by his admiring 
friends. 


Dr. R. C. Connor, Assistant General 
Manager of the Medical Department, 
arrived at Cristobal from Santa Marta 
on May 27. He was met at the steamer 
by several friends of the construction 
days. Dr. Connor is at present in Pan- 


ama City on a combined business and 
pleasure trip. 


Mr. James Fluker of the Colombian 
Division, accompanied by his wife and 
family, also arrived on this boat en route 
to New Orleans. They immediately 


transferred to the Atenas and sailed the 
same day. 


Mr. M. G. Henerey, Port Superin- 
tendent at Santa Marta, Colombia, was 
a visitor to Cristobal on the S.S. Sixaola, 
arriving May 13th. “Red” is suffering 
from eye trouble and is at the present 
time a patient of Dr. Reider at the 
Panama Hospital. 

The last report received from Mr. 
Henerey is that he is progressing favor- 
ably and expects to return to Santa 
Marta by an early steamer. 
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His Excellency, Roberto Chiari, ac- Excellency, A. D. Arosemena, Governor 
companied by his cabinet and officials of of Colon; Floyd Baldwin, Fiscal Agent; 
the Panamanian Government, sailed for Mario Galindo, Luis Clement, Armodio 
Bocas del Toro by the §.S. Cartago Arosemena, Eduardo Navarro, Julio 
from Cristobal May 16, 1926, to attend Arosemena, Manuel Quijano, Placido 
the ceremonies of opening up the new Suarez, Carlos Guevara, Pedro Vidal, 
electric light and power plant at Bocas Enrique Fabrego, Isaac Jean, Jacinto 

| del Toro. Lopez y Leon, Efrain Angulo, Alfonso 
After the ceremonies at Bocas del Garcia, Alfreda Ayale, Arnoldo Cano, 
| Toro, there was a series of banquets and deputies to the National Assembly ; 
; entertainments for His Excellency and Henry Blair, Manager of the Panama 
return was made by the S.S. Cartago, Division; Harry Lee Peck, Manager 
arriving at Cristobal Thursday, May Tonosi Division, and Earl C. McFar- 
20th. Prominent personages included in land, Assistant to the Manager, Panama 
the President’s party were the following: Division. 
Roberto Chiari, son and Aide de Camp RO VES ee 
to the President; Dr. Eduardo Chiari, Sailing on the Calamares from Cris- 
brother of the President; Enrique Lin-  tobal on May 30th were Mrs. 
ares, Secretary of Agriculture and Pub- Bailey and her daughter. Mrs. Bailey 
lic Works; Juan J. Mendez, Secretary is the wife of the Acting Chief Steve- 
of Finance ; Carlos de Diego, Captain of dore of this Division; she expects. to 
the port of Panama; Adriano Robles, spend her vacation at her home in New 
General Secretary to the President; His York City. 


The 
Fifth 
Horseman 
of the 
Four 


- Konsyder Thee Postage Stamp, My Son; 
| It’s Usefulness Konsysts of It’s Ability 

| To Styck to One Thing Untyl 

| Ic Gets There. 


\ (A Sign in a Hotel in Barranquilla, Colombia.) 
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Dyviston Manager J. P. DuVinage 


has recently been honored by Havana’s 


two most prominent civic organizations, 
—he has been elected a Director of the 
American Chamber of Commerce and of 


the Rotary Club. 


Railroad strikes mean nothing to W. 
W. Schuyler, Manager of Cuban Divi- 
sions, if Company interests require his 
presence in Havana. He incurred some 
delay, to be sure, and had to make a few 
side trips not ordinarily on his itinerary 
but he got there. Mrs. Schuyler and 
Mrs. Trinler, the latter the wife of the 
Assistant Manager at Preston, also had 
to get to Havana and were booked on 
the Toloa May 27. As the Cuba Rail- 
road was tied up in a strike they made 
the trip to Havana on the Empresa Na- 
viera’s coastwise steamer, the Julian 
Alonso, and reached their destination 
after several stops enroute on the 25th. 


M. G. Casseres, Division Freight 
Agent, has returned (alone) to Havana 
after several weeks vacation in the 
North. The old shoes and rice were 


Havana 


put away for possible future use. 


Per- 
haps they can be used on How West- 


haver, Assistant Accountant, on his re- 
turn from his holiday. 


A rumor has drifted in from Preston 
that Mr. Schuyler was recently seen 
playing golf. If there is any truth in 
the report the game must have been 
played at dawn, for Mr. Schuyler’s 
hours are from 5:00 A.M. to 9:00 P.M. 


Captain Baldwin, erstwhile Southern 
Pacific Skipper, and now with the New 
York Division, spent several days in 
Havana looking over operations. He 
continued his trip south on the Pastores. 
It is enough to say that the Southern 
Pacific lost a good man. 


Purchasing Agent O’Gallagher and 
Cashier Taylor contributed to the melo- 
dious chorus performing at the Ameri- 
can Legion Memorial Day exercises and 


dedication of their recently built mauso- 
leum. 


Preston 


Ar this writing Preston Sugar Mill 
has turned out over 450,000 bags of su- 
gar, which means that over 630,000 tons 
of sugar cane have been ground and over 
27,500 cane cars have been handled by 
the Preston Railroad to haul this cane. 

From this it is not difficult to realize 
that the town of Preston and the coun- 


try surrounding where the cane is 


grown are hustling and wide awake. 
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The main general store of the United 
Fruit Company here usually has on hand 
nearly every article of merchandise that 
one can buy in the North, from a certain 
famous brand of Boston Baked Beans 
in the grocery department to an equally 
well-known brand of shoes in the shoe 
department. 

The local moving picture theatre 
shows many of the latest films from the 
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North, and occasionally stages a vaude- 
ville act. 

The golf course is well patronized 
daily, as is the tennis court, and nearly 
every Sunday there is a ball game. Last 
Sunday the writer witnessed one of the 
most exciting games of baseball it would 
be possible to see. 

Frequent dances occupy one’s time in 
the evenings. The dance given last Sat- 
urday night by the Preston Athletic As- 
sociation at the Preston Hotel was well 
patronized and apparently well enjoyed. 

In other words, one finds in Cuba the 
work is just as hard, if not harder, than 
‘a the North, but there is always time 
to play, with an ideal climate to en- 
courage all out-door activities. Inso- 
far as the “languorous tropical life” is 
¢oncerned—that is surely a ““pipe- 
dream.” 


A\monc the recent arrivals to join 
the Agricultural Department were Mr. 
R. J. Smith, a former warrant officer in 
the U. S. Navy; Mr. C. M. Washburn 
from that supposedly dry State of 
Maine, and Mr. J. J. Stanton from 
Massachusetts. Mr. Smith takes up the 
struggle with the varied tasks in the 
“Taller” office; Mr. Washburn is 
learning how sugar cane grows from 
Harley Sparks on Mulas Farm, and Mr. 
Stanton is on Cedro Farm arguing with 
Ira Mead as to whether a left or a 
right-hand monkey wrench should be 
used on Agricultural implements. 

Other recent arrivals for the Agri- 
cultural Department are Messrs. Oa: 
Prickett, H. W. Jepson, W. M. Rob- 
erts, J. W. Wolfenden and L. C. Myers. 

The staff of the Engineering Depart- 
ment has been augmented by the arrival 
of Mr. Scott Corlis. 


I HE Guaro Club were fortunate 
enough to secure two interesting and 
instructive speakers during the past 
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month; namely, Mr. Harold Harty, 
Manager of the Banes Division, and 


Mr. H. E. Worcester, Vice-President 
of the Revere Sugar Refinery. Mr. 
Harty’s talk was on the history of Cuba 
and the history of the Banes and Pres- 
ton Divisions of the United Fruit Com- 
pany. Mr. Harty injected a little hu- 
mor here and there into his talk, and he 
kept the very interested gathering in the 
best of spirits. Mr. Worcester gave an 
interesting and instructive talk on what 
happens to the raw sugar after it gets to 
the refinery. 


BasrpaLi has had a new lease of 
life in Preston. Mr. Schuyler offered 
the Preston Athletic Association a com- 
plete outfit for baseball if they would 
endeavor to organize a winning team. 
That was real encouragement ; and then 
Mr. Mattson and Mr. Mumford of the 
Factory got busy with their depart- 
ments, and organized a team and chal- 
lenged anybody and everybody to beat 
them if they could. The first game 
against the P. A. A. resulted in a vic- 
tory for the mill team by the score of 6 
to 1. This game aroused such interest 
that when the second game between the 
same two teams was played the grand- 
stand and bleachers were crowded with 
enthusiastic fans shouting themselves 
hoarse for one side or the other. Mr. 
Schuyler acted as Umpire, and managed 
to survive the ordeal, even though part 
of the time a sudden tropical rain 
dripped down his neck. Space forbids a 
detailed account of the many tense mo- 
ments, but when the ninth inning was 
reached, with the score 4 to 4, one may 
imagine the excitement. Then it was 
that a batting rally by the mill forces 
brought in three runs. Messrs. McCar- 
thy, Jones, McKenzie and the Cuban 
catcher figured in the rumpus at that 
point, and when the final half of the 
inning came around the P. A. A. bats- 
men also tried to come through, but their 
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efforts resulted in but one run, making 
the final score 7 to 5 in favor of the 
Mill Team. 


A monc the many visitors to Pres- 
ton during the past month have been the 
following: 

Dr. Clark of the Medical Depart- 
ment and Mr. Frank Corrigan of the 
Sanitary Department, both of whom 
spoke very highly of living conditions in 
Preston. 

Mr. and Mrs. George L. Parker, 
Miss A. E. Chippendale and Miss 
Frances Chippendale, guests of Mr. and 
Mrs. A. H. Chippendale, recently re- 
turned to the States after quite a long 
visit in Cuba. Mr. and Mrs. Parker 
spent part of their time in La Gloria, 
Camaguey Province, looking over their 
fruit interests there, this being their 
twelfth trip to Cuba. 

Miss Bertha Stewart, a cousin of Mrs. 
F. R. Blunt, who has been Mrs. Blunt’s 
guest for several weeks, has returned 
North, as have Mrs. D. D. Pullen and 
daughter, who have been stopping with 
Mr. and Mrs. N. V. S. Mumford. 

Mrs. W. Conlon and Mrs. W. B. 
Smith and infant son Lawrence have 
also left for the North, as have Mr. and 
Mrs. DeMarr, who have been visiting 
their daughter, Mrs. Lowe, in Guaro. 

Mr. Hartley Rowe, the newly ap- 
pointed Chief Engineer of the Company, 
has been a visitor at Preston and Banes 
during the past week. Mr. Rowe ar- 
rived at Santiago while the railroad 
strike was on, and was obliged to make 
the trip from Santiago to Preston over 
land. Mr. Rowe left on May 5 for 
Kingston, Jamaica, on the $.S. Sama. 


Me. AND MRS. R. V. SARA are 
the proud parents of a fine new baby boy. 
The young man weighed 9 pounds on 
his arrival and seemed to approve of 
Cuba and Preston in particular. The 
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little fellow was christened Reginal 
Varcoe Sara, Jr., the ceremony taking 
place at the local Catholic church, with 
Mrs. Kansas and Mrs. Dunn of Banes 
acting as godmothers and many other 
friends present as admiring witnesses. 


We are submitting a snapshot of Mr. 
J. O. Posey, Division Accountant, in a 


characteristic pose on the links. He is 
shown in position for a smashing drive 
(or smashed driver) and is an example 
of what consistent practice and persist- 
ent effort will do for a person. Mr. 
Posey has taken the game seriously and, 
in addition to removing several inches 
from his waistline, he has lowered his 
score by a number of strokes. We take 
pleasure in announcing that, as a result 
of a wager, Mr. Posey will appear on 
the links soon attired in genuine Scot- 
tish kilts, and we hope to secure a pic- 


ture which will do justice to the occa- 
sion. 


Recent new arrivals for the Agricul- 
tural Department are Messrs. L. C. 
Myers, J. W. Wolfenden, W. M. Rob- 
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erts, J. H. Savage and J. A. McGuire. 

Mr. J. L. Fenter is a recent addition 
to the organization of the Preston Rail- 
way, and Mr. P. J. Montalbo has just 
arrived to work in the Building Depart- 
ment. 

Some of the “Prestonites” at present 
in the States on vacations are Mrs. WwW 
W. Schuyler, Mrs. J. B. Trinler, Mrs. 
W. B. Smith, Mrs. John McKenzie, 
Mrs. C. P. French, Mrs. 5. E. Jones, 
Mrs. A. D. Munro, Mrs. Harry Seipel, 
Mr. and Mrs. C. J. Trahan, Mr. and 
Mrs. F. P. Newell, Dr. and Mrs. Jen- 
kins and Messrs. Moses 5. Kidder, C. 
R. Manley and George Richardson. 


The accompanying photograph (for 
which we are indebted to the kindness of 
Sr. Victor L. Puzo) depicts a water- 
spout which it was the privilege of many 
of the Preston people to witness on Sun- 


day afternoon, May 9. It first became 
visible several miles out in Nipe Bay, 
west of the Sugar mill, and was accom- 
panied by dense black clouds and winds 
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of hurricane dimensions. The “spout” 
gradually diminished and was finally 
swallowed by the heavy rains falling at 
the time, two inches of rain having fallen 
in Preston in less than two hours. 

The above mentioned “Spout”? inter- 
fered with the ball game which was tak- 
ing place between Preston and Guaro 
teams at Preston, and the game was 
“called” in the fifth inning, the score be- 
ing 4-1 in Preston’s favor. 

However, Guaro got back at Preston 
the following Sunday, which game is de- 
scribed by a modest Guaro “fan” as fol- 
lows: 

“On Sunday, May 16, 1926, at 2 P. 
M., a determined and snappy-looking 
baseball team (Guaro) arrived on the 
Preston baseball field, went through the 
usual faultless practice (as a warm-up, 
previous to what proved to be a hard- 
fought struggle and pitching duel be- 
tween ten Preston pitchers and one 
Guaro pitcher) and then cried that they 
were ready for battle. 

“The usual formalities were gone 
through, and Mike Kidder could be seen 
scurrying back and forth, rushing water, 
bowing to the applause, answering silly 
questions, and giving information on the 
various players on the Guaro team. 
Messrs. Jesse Trinler and Ray Carter 
both willingly undertook the responsi- 
bility of the umpiring. 

“We will not go into the details of 
the game, but truthfully both teams 
were made up of real ball players. Lefty 
Druett was the first pitcher used by 
Preston (and, by the way, he had only 
a prayer on the ball, and sometimes he 
didn’t pray hard enough, because the 
ball literally fell down, seemingly ex- 
hausted), and he was knocked all over 
the field when he did put one over. 
Jack Lavelle, the next Preston pitcher, 
found Guaro just as formidable. 

“Preston had a hard-hitting bunch in 
Eddie Dooley, John McKenzie, Sid 
Jones and a few more old-timers, but 
Prickett, Guaro’s pitcher, had them all 


Top row, left to right: C. M. Washburn, H. M. Bell, E. S. Walker, Manager 
F. R. Storms, W. J. Burke, G. E. Mason, O. B. Frickett. 


Bottom row: L. E. Stephenson, R. N. Smith, Captain I. C. Mead, J. D. 


Hanlon, J. J. Stanton. 


swinging at his in-shoots, out-shoots, 
curves, drops, straights, spitters, jump- 
ers, slows, speeds, and what-nots. 

“It may be truthfully stated that five 
of the seven runs made by Preston were 
not earned, but were the result of butter- 
fingers, over-expenditure of energy, etc., 
on the part of the Guaro players. The 
final score, 9 to 7, in favor of Guaro, 


Guaro 
DEAUCOMU eat cron tama em Oe Catcher 
PSI CKE CER a ay las Su eat ant aa ah aay Pitcher 
IB Len oR ARR IN ee sent iin a ea Ist Base 
Je litel Foye yiaihela es Mead mm meaA Lee ta Ox th) Sl 2 Base 
EN Tee OAS, AUN iy cs Shortstop 
Btirkeseatets beeper eG Ai cited NENA: 3rd Base 
IVArasoni tty Wal sateen 22h Gls ale Right Field 
‘See N a Nae heey sath ean eA RPE ie Center Field 
SEO sitter cel Nolan gy Left Field 


speaks for itself. 

“Credit should be given to both teams 
for some nice fielding; to Guaro for bat- 
ting and to Preston for taking first prize 
in a ‘gate swinging’ contest.” 

Some of the equally modest Preston 
“rooters’”’ state that Guaro won by a 
“fluke,” and couldn’t pull a “repeat’’ in 
a hundred years. 


Preston 
Wrettenticlill elec tnas We als 6 vile dur Catcher 
I TOUCLMEIM MENT anne. kay othe ns Pitcher 
TEA Vellie enema en sas iste. Miya) Pitcher 
ED ROEM Ne enue Ge Wah ee Ist Base 
A Tiere Or Cemmaan Me WME irate Wu rise ae Ist Base 
cole vine Re cus nics Second Base 
TORS IS CRIA SRO ees Shortstop 
pane eye au anee AeA yale 3rd Base 
Dirdlevaauec ey Neca eiicy 2b e, Right Field 
Mickenzieian aden! x5 Center Field 
IRS (od) Ca cy He a a ea Left Field 
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. .HE vacationists are beginning 
to stumble up the gangplanks of the 
homeward bound boats and the week- 
end pastime for those who remain be- 
hind is the bidding of a lingering good- 
bye in the smoking room of the ship 
over a few rejuvenators to drive away 
that envious feeling. Another pleasant 
feature to this bon voyage stuff is the 
consoling of the vacationist’s best girl. 
You gently but firmly lead her away 
from the heart-rending scene and mur- 
mur, “Time will fly; why not go with 
me to a show tonight?” etc. 

We have already bade adieu to 
Messrs. Bill Boschen, John Dolan, Jack 
Marti, P. R. Lundy, A. M. Mcintyre, 
K. Cilley and have said good-bye to 
William Wolfolk, who will perma- 
nently reside in Long Island, N. Y. 

Mr. McIntyre carried a peculiar 
looking device with him which had the 
appearance of a triple periscope; on 
questioning him we discovered that it 
was just that in very truth; and will be 
used when crossing New York streets. 
Mac had read that four out of five vis- 
itors to New York City get hit by taxis 
so he invented the device to insure his 
not being included among the unlucky 
four. Kinsman Cilley was seen pick- 
ing up a small length of discarded haw- 
ser which he _ hastily stuffed into his 
pocket. When we had quizzed him we 
found that he intended using this strong 
rope to tie his bulging wallet to his per- 
son so that no “Subway Sam’ could 
“dip” him. Jack Marti, our jovial Ho- 
telkeeper, stated when interviewed that 
he intended to stop at Hot Springs, Ark., 
to be boiled out. We trust that Jack 
will not disappear in a cloud of steam 
and appear before us when we are see- 
ing things. 


Captain Sorensen of our port intends 


to put in a requisition for (1)-:Fire 
Rescue Net to catch the visitors bidding 
farewell to vacationists who insist on re- 
maining on board until the gangplank is 
removed from the ship and the boat is 
sliding away from the dock. ‘The Cap- 
tain says there may not be so many la- 
borers around to catch the next one who 
makes a flying leap from the ship. 


Le the crowds continue to gather at 
one of the show windows of our Com- 
missary at Limon a special cop will have 
to be detailed until Mr. M. J. Thomas, 
Superintendent of Merchandise, takes 
away his mechanical cow from the spell- 
bound gaze of the Limonites. It is a 
rare sight here to see a crowd so quiet, 
but the life-like actions of this cow that 
wags its tail, twitches its ears, nonchal- 
antly chews its cud and gazes around 
fairly seems to bewitch them. The larg- 
est crowd gathers about the time that 
all good cows should be milked. As yet 
they have not seen this process, but they 
are still hoping to see it done. 


Mr. K. W. Harding, Assistant Su- 
perintendent of Merchandise, recently 
returned from a trip of three weeks up 
the coast of Honduras and Guatemala 
during which he visited the various Di- 
visions. He must have had a most en- 
joyable and profitable time for he has 
returned to us smiling more broadly than 
ever. 


One of the reasons why Limon is so 
attractive a port has returned to town 
more fetching and attractive than ever; 
Miss Emma _ Fernandez who left us. 
three months ago for a visit to San José 
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is back again and was gladly welcomed 
by everybody, especially the swimming 
pool crowd. 


The old motto “Look before you 
leap” was carried out backwards by E. 
D. Lovejoy of the Merchandise Dept., 
when he leaped before he looked off 
Motorcar 135 and severely injured him- 
self about the arms and legs. Two 
mules strolling in a loverlike fashion 
down the track right ahead of his mo- 
torcar caused this unpremeditated leap 
on the part of Lovejoy. The operator, 
J. E. Nolan, remembered his motto 
correctly and leaped without damaging 
himself after he looked; he was able to 
bring the car to a slow speed before it 


rudely interrupted the mules in their 
spooning. 


Miss Daphne MacDonald, one of our 
nurses, left hurriedly for her vacation 
due to the sudden illness of her mother. 
We hope that Miss “Mac” found con- 
ditions much improved on her arrival 
home and that she will be able to enjoy 
her visit. 


Dr. R. B. McElroy, our Traveling 
Auditor, released his hold on our Divi- 
sion Accountant’s books and directed his 
assistants, E. G. English and H. Schu- 
maker to pack their pencils and tennis 
rackets and stand by to sail up the coast 
of Honduras to worry another Division 
Accountant. English while here revived 
his old friendships and very kindly intro- 
duced one of our new men to an old 
“flame” of his who had returned to Li- 
mon just before his departure. Things 
are coming very nicely, thank, you, Ed. 
Schumaker altho well acquainted with 
Martini’s cocktail never met the gentle- 
man personally so the New York address 


of our famous cocktail maker was given 
to him. 


O N a bright Sunday morning a pic- 
nic party composed of UF boys and the 
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charming senoritas of Limon july chap- 
eroned by their parents, who brought 
many hampers of food and drinks and a 
collapsible phonograph, set sail for the 
little Island of Uvita to participate in 
pleasure that our Northein friends, 
whose knowledge of tropical life comes 
from highly flavored stories, imagine us 
to be having every day. To say that “a 
great time was had by all” sounds rather 
stereotyped, but that’s just what we did 
have. Several Sundays later we went 


over again to the Island and had a still 
better time. 


For years Carlyle Stockbridge has 
been a member in good standing of the 
“Sweet Adeline Club” though heading 
towards the Benedict class with Miss 
MacLean. One Sunday morning lately 
“Stock” strolled into our dining room 
and waved his left hand aloft as a sign 
for silence and pointed to a little gold 
band on his finger. Sadly we realized 
what had occurred but when he mur- 
mured “I have been married since last 
October” a deathlike silence prevailed. 
One would have thought that “even the 
ranks of Tuscany could scarce forbear to 
cheer,” but the silence remained un- 
broken and the stillness gave no token 
of the misery yet unspoken. Wildly he 
called to us to rally round a “Ball” but 
someone finally muttered—‘“ Nevermore; 
tho we drink to you both and wish you 
all luck and happiness, the hurt you 
have inflicted is ‘ghastily’ depicted in the 
countenance we wore; so begone, Bene- 
dict, from this inner circle and sing with 
us nevermore.” 


Working days have been pleasantly 
interrupted by the unexpected visits of 
well-known UF people from other Di- 
visions. We had the pleasure of seeing 
Mr. H. S. Blair, Manager Panama Di- 
vision; Mr. U. Blancett, formerly con- 
nected with the Company but now a pri- 
vate planter in Panama; “Bill” Arnold 
of the Changuinola R.R., Panama; and 
last, but not least, the famous Captain 
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Gerchow. ‘#he Captain said it was the 
first time he had been in Limon for forty 
years. We'll bet.he had to ask someone 
if it really was Limon. 
€ 

_ Once agaifi the Ariguani provided as 
with a fine evening’s entertainment. 
Once again the upper deck was the scene 
of a charming dance and once more 
must we thank Captain Scudamore for a 
wonderful time. ‘The “balloon” dance 
was most keenly fought out by our danc- 
ing champion, Mr. Dove, who with 
Miss Claudia Gotay as partner competed 
with one of the ship’s officers (name un- 
known) and Miss Juleta Ramirez. Al- 
though long continued the dance ended 
‘na tie and it was thought best to award 
a prize of a box of candy to each fair 
contestant before the ambulance carried 
them away exhausted. 


We congratulate Mr. Elie J. Ha- 
zera on his appointment as Secretary to 
the Manager in San José. His appoint- 
ment is thoroughly well deserved and 
yery popular. 


We bid farewell to Dr. Aguero, a 
member ef our Medical Department; the 
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genial young medico has accepted an ap- 
pointment as General Consul to Costa 
Rica and Nicaragua in Vienna, Aus- 
tria. He will continue his studies there 
at one of the greatest medical institu- 
tions in the world. We wish him all 
the success and luck in the world. 


We were able to reciprocate in a small 
way the many courtesies extended us by 
Captain Scudamore of the Ariguani by a 
dance given in his honor at the Club. 
Under the supervision of the ladies of 
Limon supper was served at a late hour 
and this carried the dancers through 
that “tired feeling” interval. Of course 
Mr. Jack Wright practiced his “Centri- 
fugal Whirl.” We shudder to think 
where we would have found his partner 
if ever he let go of her. Mr. Dove spe- 
cialized in his “Maypole Dance” that 
evening. 


A farewell party was given to Mn 
William Woolfolk by his aunties, The 
Misses Bright and Ida Emmett, at our 
little red schoolhouse by the sea. The 
first prize in the bridge game was won 
by our American Consul and his wife, 


Mr. and Mrs. J. J. Meily. 


Costa Rican Chatter 


When ya goin’ on ya vacation? (Everybody.) 


Now, lady, don’t talk like that even if I don’t savvy Spanol ! 


Madse. ) 
What ship you sailin’ on? 
| The ’air on your ‘orse is rather ruff. 


| What’s U.F. stock now? 


the soup for this meal. 


(Anybody.) 
(Jack Marti.) 
(Moneybags.) 

Haven’t I seen you some place before? 
(Part of conversa 


(E. D. Lovejoy, 


O, yes, you're the waiter who brought 


tion between Mr. S. Kress, Superintend- 


ent of Agriculture and a waiter who was taking twenty minutes to serve each 


course.) 


Well, when I spent last New Year’s Eve in Havana, I, etc. (J. E. Nolan.) 


T refuse to accept my vacation pay. 


(Nobody!) 


Now, I had the ten of hearts and my partner had the Jack, etc., etc., (K. Cilley.) 


My ticket was 00577 and look what won the Grand Prize—00588. 
Every day she sent me roses but I sent ’em back. 


(D. McCarthy.) 


Not a moon was out! 


———— 


(Unlucky.-) 
(Dad Overbeck.) 


Bijard Valley from the hills on the Cerrote Road, Banes. 


HE Guatemala Division in the April number of the Unrrruirco, issued a 
challenge to the other division on the length of service for nineteen Heads of Depart- 


ments, giving as a total 203 years. 


We, in Banes, can hardly consider this in the light of a challenge, since the 
following nineteen Heads of Departments have a total of 316 years of service with 


the Company to their credit. 


Assistant to the Manager 
Superintendent of Agriculture 
District Superintendent 
District Superintendent 
District Superintendent 
District Superintendent 

Sup’t. Engineer Mill 

Asst. Supt. Engr. Mill 


Superintendent Fabrication 


Manager 


Superintendent of Railways 
Superintendent of Motive Power 
Superintendent of Construction 
Division Accountant 
Superintendent of Hospital 
Material Storekeeper 

Asst. Supt. Agriculture 

Supt. of Merchandise 

Supt. of Parks & Streets 


Other Divisions take notice. 
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a HE Banes Crop of 1926 came to an end May 22nd with a production of 


517,231 bags of sugar. 


Government orders restricting the produ 


This early stopping of our 
ction of sugar throughout the Island. 


crop was due to the Cuban 


The Agricultural Department is very much pleased over the yield in tons of 


cane per acre, 


which was 21.92 for the crop. 


This was the highest yield since 


1917 and a decided improvement over the two previous years, which was 9.17 and 


13.25, respectively. 

Enme 3,341 Haitian cane cutters, 
Dr. Cordes, left for 
ment leaving Saturday, May 22nd. 


Tue Banes Baseball nine met with 
their first defeat of the season on 
May 20th in one of the best games ever 
staged in this part of the Island, by the 
narrow margin of one run, the final score 
being 3-2 in favor of the local Cuban 
team—San Francisco. With two out 
in the first half of the ninth, Almenares 
drew a pass and went to third on a 
double by Sierra. Millo, who had 
pitched wonderful ball up to this time, 
attempted to catch Almenares asleep and 
threw wild to third base, Almenares 
scoring what turned out to be the win- 
ning run, since Morales, the next bat- 
ter, hit an easy one to the pitcher and 
was thrown out at first base. 

The Americans got two men on bases 
in their half but were unable to get the 
necessary runs. Critch made a wonder- 
ful bid for a hit but the third baseman, 
Pérez, made a nice stop and stepped on 
third base, forcing Sparkman, who was 
on second, and ending a tight game. 
“San Francisco” scored one run in the 
first and one in the seventh innings on a 
pass, sacrifice and a single. The Ameri- 
cans scored two runs in the seventh in- 
ning on a pass and three singles. 

A practice game was staged on the 
“Barrio Amarillo” diamond between the 
regulars and the candidates for the reg- 
ular team, with the candidates using the 
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under the care of Captain 
Haiti immediately after the finish of the crop, the first ship- 


Howell and 


first string pitcher to no avail, the final 
score being 15-4 in favor of the regu- 
lars. A game with Preston and Guaro 
is in the offing and it is expected to be a 
warm affair. There is talk of forming 
a league between Banes, Preston and 
Guaro, to play during the dead season. 


Banes Americans 


(Ol Re ML eleideahs aoe aaah. Cony 
Lampton eect ss Sone SuSE 
Bilandtviie se teteci: aa tale eros iils 2B. 
Sparkman |b ee nace He tenis cise By 
ORGS ec ei ware us has WE eae 
Richardson 2 eyes e es ss (Buca Outs 
Coit edit cesen else oueleuaya cocks 8318). 
McGonagle ..-...---2-++00¢7? R.F. 
FAW (UU oie Poi cles Hy ue ima cc pe CC 12 
San Francisco 
IAUmenares scsi helelsthevers elect alte 
Eile siayaiier mrneyerbia mame A Mrenbs Reb 
Miorales Cec nus ene ineueupenaieencs 2B: 
Conchez! snus tesla eels ousromcalane Cs 
Betez ies hehe cca arnt 3B. 
Co Gonzalez ecard ienuaiaues pans 1B. 
Bs Gonzalez). akactes cet sista Gib: 
WM Irarege a! leven ue alsa nuaiecns oesmer en chee S20: 
CSOT mess cseeee ea icaede mcyeieee ya tant pe 


Score by innings: 12345678 9 
San Francisco....- 100000011 
Banes Americans ..000000 200 
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Mea. AND MRS. GIBBONS are to 
be congratulated on the arrival of a 
seven and a half pound son born May 
19th. We are glad to be able to report 
that both mother and son are doing well. 

The vacation period started this year 
when Mr. Berger of the Merchandise 
Department left to spend his holidays in 
Boston. 

A very successful bridge drive was 
held under the auspices of the entertain- 
ment committee of the Banes Athletic 
Club. The ladies’ prizes were won by 
Mesdames Veitch, Toupin and Sara, 
while the gentlemen’s honor was upheld 
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by Mr. Jack and Mr. Sara. 

Visitors from Preston this month 
were Messrs. Walker, Smith, Crenshaw, 
Hogan and Bell. These gentlemen are 
with the agricultural department of the 
Preston Division and came over to watch 
a demonstration of plowing, cultivating 
and hauling cane with Fordson tractors, 
being carried out here by the local Ford 
Agent. 

We are glad to welcome Mr. and 
Mrs. James Brown, who are visiting 
Mr. Dunn in Macabi. Mr. Brown 
used to be stationed in Central Boston 
and has many friends among the Banese. 


The Morning Watch 
By 


Ni: 


Ernst 


Second Operator, §.S. San Bruno 


Tis four A.M., and with raucous shout 

The “Senior” bids me to turn out ; 
He’s turning in with fevered zest 

And pokes at me some foolish jest. 
And I can find no repartee 

With eight hours watch ahead of me; 
So with a muttered sleepy grouse 

I stumble to the wireless house. 


Now is the time I question me 
“Whatever made you come to sea?” 
And a good reason can find none 
Nor any bad save only one. 
I was stark mad or pretty near 
To leave the land and come out here— 
To leave my soft warm feather bed, 


For these eight hours with phones on 
head. 


The ship rolls through an angle wide, 
And with it rolls my poor inside; 

I think of those now safe at home, 
Whilst I am wandering on the foam. 

The quiet room, the steady floor, 
The soft, warm bed, the healthy 

snore; 

All theirs, while I, poor hapless wight, 

Must go on watch before daylight. 


Two hours of watch have passed away, 
When gradually there dawns the day; 
Then comes with coffee the messroom 
lad ;— 
This life is, well_—perhaps not bad! 
It’s not all roses, not all verse, 
But I mean to say it might be worse. 
The sun is shining bright and clear 
And eight bells now is very near. 


The ship rolls gently with the swell, 
The steward rings the breakfast bell; 
Food! I can eat a ton or more— 


This life is fine! 


Who’d live on shore? 


Sketch and 


Artic 


By 
Dorothy H. 


Popenoe 
Tela 


Cold Cargo 


i O those who live in out-of-the- 


way places the arrival of the mail boat 
is always an event, for it is the strong- 
est link between themselves and all that 


they have left behind. 1. was glad, 
therefore, when Captain Worth invited 
us to dine on board with him. 

The dinner had been excellent and 
the conversation, as is the wont of con- 
versations when old friends foregather, 
tended to become reminiscent. It was 
while we were in his cabin sipping li- 
queurs from finely cracked ice, that I 
noticed the Captain hold his glass up to 
the light and gaze at it pensively. Joe 
and Murphy must have observed the 
same thing, for a hush of expectancy fell 
upon us as though we were waiting for 
him to say what was on his mind. After 
lighting a fragrant cigar he leaned back 
in his chair, and told us a tale which, 
like all true seamen’s yarns, savored of 
ships and foreign ports. 

“With some boys the choosing of a 
profession is an extremely difficult task,” 


he began, “but for me there was never 
anything but the sea. This was partly 
due, no doubt, to the fact that our little 
New England home overlooked the 
ocean and the beating of the waves and 
the mysterious horizon always seemed 
to be calling me. More likely, though, 
I was inspired by my old grandfather 
who had been a seaman in his day. I 
can see him now in his favorite corner 
by the fire, the ruddy glow playing upon 
his lined and weathered face, and on his 
long white beard and old clay pipe. As 
a little lad I would climb upon his knee 
and beg for tales of distant lands. 

“He would tell me how in his boy- 
hood he had run away to Boston and 
sought out the harbor to work among 
the ships, hoping to be taken on as 
cabin boy or sailor. His first experience 
was aboard a schooner bound for the 
West Indies with a cargo of ice. This 
sounds strange in these days of refrig- 
erating plants in almost every tropical 
settlement, but at that time, ice was a 
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rare luxury brought from the North and 
sold at extremely high prices. 

“This trade was first begun in 1805, 
when a cargo of one hundred and thirty 
tons was landed at Martinique. Con- 
sidering the difficulties which had to be 
overcome, it was a remarkable under- 
taking. Although the voyage would last 
anywhere from three to eight weeks, ac- 
cording to the season of the year, there 
was relatively little loss. Moreover, 
this ice was not the crystal-clear product 
of today which sparkles so delicately in 
our glasses. It was ‘natural ice,’ col- 
lected with great effort during the win- 
ter and stored in ice-houses,—rooms 
built under great mounds of earth. The 
blocks of ice were of poor crystalline 
structure and naturally irregular in 
shape so that they melted easily and 
were difficult to pack. After being 
transferred to the dock, they would be 
lowered into the hold and packed down 
firmly with thick layers of sawdust. 

“Great were the hazards and uncer- 
tainties of those days, with sudden 
storms and sudden calms so feared by 
every sailing ship, but greater still was 
the reception given to a vessel when it 
reached port at last. For weeks the col- 
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onists would have looked forward to the 
coming of ice and celebrations of all 
kinds were the order of the eventful day. 
People of many colors and costumes 
would crowd upon the wharf to watch 
the unloading of a commodity as rare 
as ice was in the tropics. The great 
blocks would gleam in the sunlight as 
they were lifted off and carried to the 
warehouse where buying and selling 
would begin immediately. By the end 
of the day the ice would all have been 
carted away, and likely consumed, too, 
but the enjoyment of it would last in 
memory till the next load came. To me 
it would often seem that the pleasure of 
a single day would hardly merit all the 
time and trouble taken, but my grand- 
father would merely reply that the busi- 
ness paid well.” 

There was a brief silence after the 
Captain had finished speaking. Uncon- 
sciously we looked at our glasses where 
the glistening ice had all but melted 
away, and perhaps in our eyes was some- 
thing of the look we had seen in his as 
we thought of our forefathers, pioneers 
of these lands who worked so bravely 
and lacked the comforts which are the 
daily portion of those who live here now. 


The Ulua Society 


On Friday evening, April 30th, The 
Ulua Society was addressed by Dr. A. 
D. Shamel, Plant Physiologist of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. The meeting was held at the 
Progreso District Office. 

The subject of the talk was “Plant 
Improvement through Bud Selection.” 
Mr. E. M. Cobb, in presenting the 
speaker, mentioned the important eco- 
nomic results which have been secured in 
California, Hawaii and elsewhere from 
Dr. Shamel’s investigations. 


Dr. Shamel then described in detail 
certain phases of the work on which he 
has been engaged for the past quarter of 
a century. The. Washington Navel 
Orange, he said, was first introduced 
into the United States in 1869. It ori- 
ginated in Bahia, Brazil, probably as a 
mutation or “bud-sport” on a limb of 
the Selecta orange.’ The latter variety 
differs only from Washington Navel in 
having seeds, and in the absence of the 
peculiar navel-like structure which char- 
acterizes the Navel orange. 
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Some years after the establishment of 
Navel orange culture in California it 
was found that the fruits were not of 
uniform character, and that certain trees 
were consistently poor bearers. Through 
the selection of budwood, using — for 
propagation buds only from limbs bear- 
ing fruit of the ideal type, and from 
trees which have been found, over 4 
period of years, to yield large crops of 
fruit, it has been possible to eliminate 
many of the undesirable types as well 
as the “(drone trees.” The majority of 
citrus nurserymen in California now use 
budwood selected along these lines. 

Dr. Shamel then touched on the work 
done on sugar cane and pineapples in 
Hawaii. This latter crop is comparable 
to the banana in that it is propagated by 
suckers (or slips; which are similar in 
origin), and that the industry depends 
upon a single variety, the Smooth Cay- 
enne. Practically all of the pineapples 
grown in Hawaii are canned. For this 
purpose uniform fruit is necessary since 
paring is done by machinery, and a cer- 
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tain size is needed to fit the can. 
Though the work of selection has not 
yet been carried to definite conclusion, 
it seems probable that the Hawatian 
pineapple growers will be able to greatly 
increase the percentage of well-formed 
fruits of ideal size through selecting for 
propagation slips from plants of the 
right type- 

All this, Dr. Shamel explained, sounds 
simple enough, and is indeed simple; but 
in order to know definitely which plants 
should be propagated, records of behav- 
ior must be kept over a period of years. 
In connection with the improvement of 
citrus fruits, a system of recording has 
been worked out by Dr. Shamel which 
covers all points likely to prove useful ; 
rate of growth, habit of the tree, quan- 
tity of production, size, shape, color, 
quality, and other characteristics of the 
fruit, as well as season of maturity. 
These records, he explained, form the 
basis of crop improvement, and he sug- 
gested the securing of such data on plots 
of Gros Michel bananas. 


A Trip to 
B 


Guaymas 


y 


One of the Girls 


T three o'clock Saturday after- 
noon nine hurrying figures could be seen 
making their way towards the “99,” our 
large motor car (which is not classified 
as a motor car), laden down with suit- 
cases, riding boots, etc., and each face 
wearing that expectant look which pre- 
cedes a glorious time ahead. They were: 
Sue Weaver, Helen Flannagan, Helen 
Brown, Anne Fisher, Marie Jones, Nan 
Randolph, Florence Grobe, Myrtle Sly- 
field, and one lone man to protect this 


mob of females, Kirby Enochs, who 
looked perfectly oblivious of his respon- 
sibility. Bill Wilsford flagged us at 
Uluita and joined our gang. 

We arrived at Guaymas Superin- 
tendency around six o'clock where we 
were met by Mr. and Mrs. Sharp. and 
their “boys.” We were given instruc- 
tions to make a hurried change and then 
started out for the grand event of our 
visit, —the house-warming of the new 
house on Farm No. 38, where Mr. Jack 


Members of the happy party who attended the 
Farm 38. 


Roth and Mr. Henry Hogaboom have 
undertaken to start two new farms—No. 
30 and 38. We gathered up more boys 
as we went along and pretty soon the 
“99” was filled to its utmost. 

As we entered the house we were met 
by our good friends Jack and Henry, and 
the orchestra struck up some weird Span- 
ish tune which produced the desired ef- 
fect as none of us expected such a greet- 
ing. This orchestra was “found” by 
Henry and consists of two guitars and a 
mandolin played by three laborers on the 
farm, but only those who have heard 
those three play in the jungle of Hon- 
duras can imagine what it sounded like 
to us. 

We were each presented with a glass 
of punch and a plate of hot tomales. We 
were a hungry bunch and pretty soon 
many could be seen wandering silently 
back to the kitchen to sneak more 
tamales without anyone’s knowledge,— 
but we did hear one lady say “No more 
thank you, this is already my third.” We 
drank the health of our hosts and the 
success of the new farms with cham- 
pagne, then Miss Sue Weaver broke a 
bottle of champagne over the door steps 


housewarming at 


while many looked thirstily on. After 
dancing awhile we took the orchestra 
back to the Guaymas office where we 
spent the rest of the evening dancing. 
Mr. Holliday appointed himself a com- 
mittee of ONE to entertain the ladies. 
He has lived sixteen years in Honduras 
and according to his own statement, he 
is well up in the art of entertaining 
ladies; anyway, he made a point of see- 
ing that everyone was kept constantly 
occupied. 

At eight o’clock next morning we ate 
ravenously of the good breakfast and 
started out for the famous Guaymas 
swimming pool. We had the choice of 
riding comfortably in the “99” or going 
by mule back in the hot sun. Many of 
us thought of the pleasures to be derived 
from riding a mule, many had never rid- 
den a mule and the idea excited their 
curiosity. We finally got started,—some 
of us arrived ahead of the others and 
penetrated a “few feet” into the wilds, 
but came to an abrupt ending when we 
arrived at a spot with a huge fallen tree 
in the way, a bank on one side, a sheer 
drop into the river on the other, and 
only space enough for the mule to stand 
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on. We gritted our teeth, closed our 
eyes and left it to the mules to do their 
worst. Good old mules, we turned 
without mishap and retraced our steps 
having had enough of jungle explora- 
tion. By this time the rest of the party 
had arrived and we all went in swim- 
ming. Mr. Sharp had fixed a bamboo 
“pier” for us to get to the projecting 
ledge whereon the diving board reposed, 
and we all made a bee line for it re- 
gardless of whether we could swim or 
not. Didn’t that water feel wonderful 
after the hot ride! Some of the boys 
who had no bathing suits couldn’t re- 
sist the temptation and joined us fully 
dressed. Mr. Holliday still intent on 
entertaining the ladies, jumped in with 
tweed pants and belt complete, and gave 
an exhibition on how “not to swim.” He 
didn’t stop to think that his limit was 
four strokes and that it took some twenty 
to reach the other side, but kept on strug- 
gling while we all cheered him on his 
way, but made some of our strong swim- 
mers stand by in. case of emergency. 
After spending half the day in the water 
we went back to the office for lunch, and 
if none of you have ridden a Guaymas 
mule then take our advice and do so im- 
mediately. We arrived at the office five 
minutes before the “99.” having raced 
the whole way—(the “99” only makes 
35 miles an hour). Lunch was the next 
thing in order and we would like to 
warn you not to go to Guaymas if you 
desire to keep a slim waistline, the mess 
there won’t allow it. 

After lunch Mr. Sharp suggested a 
ride through the district. We all piled 
in the car and started forth, eager to 
see Henry’s farm in the daytime. Mr. 
Sharp then thought of a great scheme of 
getting his new farm started and stop- 
ped at one of the camps, vathered up all 
the shovels that could be found, and we 
proceeded to Section 4 where they were 
all ready for planting. Each boy dug a 
hole (18 inches deep) and each lady was 
presented with a “bit”? which means a 
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head cut into bits containing an eye or 
two. After minute instructions as to 
how we should drop our bits, Mr. Sharp 
gave the word and each dropped a bit 
into a hole, prepared, at an angle of 45 
degrees, taking care that they were 
placed with “eye” down.—Mr. Roth 
was very explicit about this. We all 
treasure the hope that a year from now 
we will go out and see nine big banana 
trees (not standing exactly in a row) 
each bearing a fine bunch of bananas. 
We each registered in our minds the 
exact location of our bits. VIVA Farms 
30 and 38! 


We went back to the office at five and 
immediately after dinner we left for 
Tela. There was quite a demonstration 
at the car when the girls gave three rous- 
ing cheers for Mr. and Mrs. Sharp, 
Farms No. 30 and 38 and Guaymas Dis- 
trict, not forgetting our noble enter- 
tainer. ‘The boys were not to be outdone 
and gave three cheers for the Tela girls. 


We can’t say enough about our en- 
joyable trip to Guaymas and the wonder- 
ful way Mr. and Mrs. Sharp and the 
boys looked after us. We only hope that 
Guaymas will soon see a few more new 
farms put in, as we do like house-warm- 
ings and banana plantings. 


y\ E admit that we are largely to 
blame. We should never have en- 
couraged them. Our intentions were 
good, but you know the old saying about 
good intentions. Before we took a hand 
Puerto Castilla was famous only for its 
sand-flies and its poor fruit. Now it is 
noted for having more Tela men than 
Tela itself. 

We began by sending them Messrs. 
Briscomb and Wilson, and we believe 
that Truxillo fruit showed a slight im- 


provement. Then we shipped them 
Messrs. Barnett, Aycock, Davis and 
McClellan. 
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Now never a ship leaves Tela for 
Castilla but it carries its sobbing multi- 
tudes of overseers and Superintendents, 
dedicated to the task of growing good 
fruit in the Truxillo Division. And all to 
no avail. In the wildest jungles of the 
Aguan, wherever a banana raises three 
sickly leaves in token of a Truxillo farm, 
you may find a gathering of ex-Tela men 
mourning over the ancient glorious days 
when in Tela they could ride their farms 
and see nine hand bunches without sur- 
prise. 

So Castilla renounced its vain at- 
tempts to pass Tela in the production of 
fruit, and they turned instead to sport. 
Now they boast the production of more 
records per acre than counts. Mr. 
Aycock has taken to plus-fours and golf, 
Mr. Davis practices with a polo mallet 
from the window of his motor-car as he 
drives up the line and Mr. McClellan 
spends on figuring out his racing bets 
time that he should have given to cross- 
ing material off the requisitions. 

Block and Wood ride astride on their 
motor-cars equipped with jockey caps 
and quirts. At least, so we hear. 

Now, we think that this calls for a 
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showdown. We, too, before our limbs 
grew stiff from the cares of farms that 
produce real fruit, used to think that we 
could play baseball and also ride horses 
a little. Therefore we wish to chal- 
lenge the Truxillo Division to a teal 
field day on the Fourth of July in Pro- 
greso. We suggest the following events: 

1. A baseball game between Tela 
and Truxillo or between Progreso and 
Truxillo, which would be much the same 
thing. 

2. Races of all kinds and descriptions. 

3. Rodeo events. 

4. A special event—bull riding and 
bull throwing will be open to all. We 
suggest that Messrs. Davis and Aycock 
for Truxillo be matched in the latter 
sport against Messrs. Doubleday and 
Garsaud of Tela. And then, when the 
noise is over, the dust has settled and 
the sun has set, a dance will be staged 
and we hope to see Tela’s most agile sons 
Charlestoning with Castilla’s fairest 
daughters, peace reasserted and rivalry 
put off until the coming Christmas. 

As a grand prize we offer a nine hand 
bunch of bananas to be taken—(if won) 
to Truxillo as a curiosity. 


May News Items 


Mr. A. B. Lewis, Acting Chief Engi- 
neer of the Guatemala Division, spent sev- 
eral days in Tela going over the various 
projects in this Division. 


Dr. Sylva Berg, Physician and Roentgen- 
ologist, who has been recently assigned 
to the Tela Hospital staff, arrived late in 
April from Austria. 


Another change in our Hospital staff 
occurred when Dr. Maure, who was here 
on a former occasion, arrived to relieve 
Dr. Roberts who has been granted an in- 
definite leave of absence. Mrs. Maure 
accompanied the Doctor. 


Mr. C. D. Doswell spent a few days 
at Tela this month while enroute from 
Santa Marta to Boston. 


Mr. R. W. Stark has just returned 
from a vacation and reports having seen 
our old friends the Yarbroughs, the Han- 
sons and the Thomas’ all of whom are lo- 
cated in Florida. He passed through Pt. 
Castilla on his way back and reports that 
all of the Tela expatriates are looking 


fine. 


Mr. P. H. Meyers, Chief Engineer of 
the Cuyamel Fruit Company, was a visitor 
for a few hours while enroute to Pt. 
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Castilla to look over that Division’s vari- 
ous and sundry irrigation projects. 


The well known club man from Pt. 
Barrios, Mr. Mike Drew Lothrop, arrived 
about the middle of May after a delight- 
ful trip on his spacious and handsomely 
appointed yacht, the “EMMA GRACE”. 
He spent a week with us during which 
time we endeavored to reconstruct some 
of the more stirring scenes of his youth 
when he called dear old Tela his home, 
after which he boarded the good ship 
VICTOR for the return to Pt. Barrios. 
Needless to say, we all enjoyed having 
him with us again. : 


Another one of those delightful excur- 
gions of the “FULL MOON CLUB” 
took place this month. The spot chosen 
was a sheltered nook on the beach a short 
distance above the wireless station. New 
members present were Mr. and Mrs. E. 
A. Ames, Mr. R. W. Stark and Mr. M. D. 
Monagan. Mr. Monagan was appointed 
oficial brewer of coffee and performed 
nobly. 

Two pack mules laden with delicious 
food and “things” formed the main at- 
traction. 

Toward the end of the party everyone 
took part in the hit of the evening, the 
“Marshmallow Contest.” Any one of those 
present will be glad to furnish the details 
of this unique pastime. 

O€ course we all had a wonderful time. 


Miss Sue Weaver, our versatile steno in 
the Manager’s Office, has taken up early 
morning exercise. Five o'clock tennis 
seems to be her favorite at the present 
moment and in her efforts to reduce (we 
suppose that is the alibi, at least we can't 
imagine anyone getting up that early for 
anything of lesser import) she has the 
able assistance of Miss Helen Flanagan, 
our worthy matron of the Tela Hospital. 

Pictures taken before and after this 
course in reduction will appear in a forth- 
coming issue. 


Mr. “Bobby” Woolfolk, for several 
years a member of our Agricultural De- 
partment here and more recently Secretary 
to Mr. E. Lazarus, our representative at 
Tegucigalpa, passed through Tela the lat- 
ter part of May enroute to Pt. Castilla 
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where he will be located in the Manager’s 


Office. 


Mr. M. S. Gibson of Boston has just 
arived to join our Legal Department. Mrs. 
Gibson will arrive in the near future. Tela 
extends a hearty welcome. 


“Kid? Rowell, the boy wonder of the 
Accounting Department, you know, the lad 
who bilked the boys in the famous Chester 
Gump conspiracy, has just returned from 
a pasear to dear old Boston. He reports 
that the “HOWARD” is still doing a 
heavy business at the old stand. 


That picture of “Papa” Nutter that we 
promised in the April issue appears in this 
number. On the level now, just what do 
you think of it? 


Boxmen Baffle Batsmen: 
Bludgeons Bite 
Breezes 


O n Sunday, May 16, the Tela Base- 
ball Court was the scene of an exhibi- 
tion such as would have brought tears of 
appreciation to the eyes of even so as- 
tute and exacting a baseball mentor as 
Cornelius McGillicuddy. (E. & 
E.). The Tela Tipplers and Progreso 
Prohibitionists had each won one rock- 
throwin’ and throat-cuttin’—thus, even 
before the affray started, fangs had been 
bared, personal remarks passed, and the 
cohorts exhorted. Then, as the movie 
captions so tersely put it: “Came the 
Hours” — what happened, Dear Reader, 
is now history, and far beyond our poor 
power to add or detract, so in faltering 
speech we shall attempt to relate what 
transpired on this eventful afternoon. 
Such a game has never before been 
seen on the local greensward. Of that 
there can be no doubt, as is evinced 
by what transpired in the grandstand. 
At the close of the fifth inning the whole 
audience lay reeling in their seats, awed 
and amazed by the sheer brilliance of 
the performance. Someone made the re- 
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mark: ‘‘Who’d ever expect to see such 
baseball in the Tropics?’ Then the 
Oldest Inhabitant spoke up: ‘Well 
Sir, this is a pretty average good game, 
but back in 1915 when Charlie Ingelky 
had his team—” I sent Bachelor’s But- 
tons. This was the only blot on the 
day’s ’scutcheon and, of course, it was 
only transitory. 


But, brilliant as was the fielding, the 
dazzling spotlight of genius rested un- 
deviatingly on the pitcher’s box. This 
imperfect scroll would not serve its pur- 
pose were it other than one long, loud 
poem of praise for the pitchers—Cram of 
Progreso and Starr of Tela. Can you 
conceive twenty-eight strikeouts in eight 
and one-third innings? Dear Reader, 
I ask you??? 


Tae game was to have been a seven 
inning affair but at the end of the sev- 
enth dance the score stood 0-0-—and 
further, we have to inform you not one 
of our Tela Tipplers had reached first. 
Ruminate upon that! We might add 
that in the previous frame, Cram had 
pitched eleven balls and struck out three 
men. He had been doing that sort of 
thing with a regularity disgustingly 
monotonous to the Tela contingent and 
showed no sign of forsaking the evil 
tenor of his ways. Neither could the 
Progreso Prohibitionists see the joke as 
Starr steadfastly followed suit. The only 
ones who had been lucky enough to hit 
safely against this erstwhile Coco Cola 
Comptroller were Mr. Wright of Ver- 
mont and J. H. C. Warren, Pensacola’s 
Pride. 

Progreso lost one opportunity to score 
when they attempted to stretch a hit. 
This, however, may be pardoned when 
one stops to consider the rarity of such 
events. Further alleviation might be 
found in the fact that the next man 
struck out, in perfect accord with the 
law of averages that day. 

Then came the fatal eighth! 


With 
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one out Beuchot of Tela came to bat. 
The count was two and two when Cram 
fired one very low and inside. Beuchot 
was desperate and his mental processes 
possess the faculty of functioning with 
the utmost rapidity. He swung wildly 
at that ball and fleetly fled for first. 
Thus, Dear Reader, the first Tela Tip- 
pler got on base. Beuchot stole second. 
Baby Boy Smith, recently traded to Tela 
by Progreso for a sum to be mentioned 
in whispers and a bottle of fresco, was 
at bat. Smith grimly realized the situ- 
ation which confronted him. The Tela 
Tribe begged, nay, prayed for him to 
come crashing through. He ground his 
teeth with determination and pounded 
the pan with his stick in perfect imita- 
tion of the far-famed Casey. (Did you 
ever stop to ponder the manifold advan- 
tages to be derived from histrionic abil- 
ity?) 

Then BANG!! Deep center—and 
the game was won. (Louisiana papers 
please copy.) ‘Three cheers for Tela.” 
They were given with a will, and the 
contents of that will will be divulged in 
our next: “The Tide Turns; or an 
Intimate Relation of how ye Progreso 
Baseball Nine Overcame ye Demon of 
Despondency and Rose. to Great 
Heights of Glory on ye Greensward.”’ 

It would be a waste of space to ap- 
pend the box-score; too often the en- 
tries would be naught—thus: At bat -4, 
Runs -0, Hits -0, Assists -0, Errors 
-0, Strikeouts -plenty. The vital factors 
are these: 

RUNS—Buechot (Tela)—1. 

HITS—Wright (Progeso) 3, War- 
ren (Progreso) 2, Smith (Tela) 1. 

ERRORS-——Smith (Tela) 1. 

PASSED BALL—Wright 
greso) 1. 

BASES ON BALLS—Starr 0, Cram 
0. 

STRUCK OUT—Starr 13, Cram 
ibs 

CHEER LEADER FOR PRO- 
GRESO—Waite. 


(Pre= 
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Tela Athletic Club Promotes 
Championship Bout 


@ As reported by that 
master of ring tech- 
nique— Rusty ” Regan. 


wT @> 


A solo dance 
not far removed 


a” 3 from 
> the Charleston 

es : : was given by 

; al a small 

i i ie Jamaican. 


Become a representative gather- iron fence and consisted of ring-side 
ing from Tela and vicinity, the Tela seats, grandstand, and a bleachers that 
Athletic Club presented to the local received many compliments from rural 
fight fans one of the finest exhibitions of customers. The inevitable thirst of the 
local endeavor ever staged south of “36.” fans was catered to by a trio who would 

The above mentioned tilt was pro- make the Merchant of Venice hide his 
moted for the purpose of reimbursing face in shame. 


the treasury of the athletic club in order The title event between Kid Rosa of 
that the baseball team might be re- San Pedro Sula, the present champ, and 
equipped throughout. Trino Cortez, a contender from Puerto 


The presentation of the fights lacked Cortez, produced all of the thrills usu- 
none of the handicaps that confronted ally dispensed by men of the pesa pluma 
Tex Rickard when he had to build an __ class anywhere. Both knew the game 
arena for the Dempsey-Carpentier mill. and from the first gong until the last 

Having been refused the use of the they fought fast and furious for a 
dock on the grounds that nothing but knockout. Rosa’s experience and reach 
bananas received the count out there, stood him in good stead and several 
the local promoters, under the master- times saved him from the fatal K.O. 
ful eye of Andy Garsaud, transformed Cortez found it impossible to guard his 
a vacant lot into a stadium second to no face and Rosa continually sent stiff jabs 
other than Boyle’s Thirty Acres. The across with rapier-like swiftness but 
finished product was enclosed by a sheet Cortez would not give an inch and con- 
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Battling Bump 
and oi 

Terrible Tilley : ; eager 

fought three ace , 
rounds 


to a draw. 


Walter Green 
and 
Inez Enrique 


engaged in 
true professional 
style. 


Dashing Davis 
and 
Puerte Puentes 
kept the 
spectators 
on their toes. 


The title event 
between 
Kid Rosa 

and 


Trino Cortez 
produced thrill 
upon thrill. 
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inually got in decisive body blows un- 
der the Champ’s guard that weakened 
him, and but for his ring experience he 
would have gone down to defeat under 
the aggressiveness of Cortez. ‘The bout 
was judged a draw. 

The main fight was preceded by four 
preliminaries which ranged all the way 
from Charleston dancing to pile-driving. 
Some of the boys were rather reluctant 
about doing personal harm to their 
friendly adversaries and even the most 
murderous melodies from Garsaud’s 
hand failed to register anything more 
tortuous than a petting party. 

The possibility of a broken hand may 
have withheld the K.O. in some in- 
stances because some of the fighters have 
uncommonly hard skulls. 

Gilda Gray would have acquired an 
entirely new step had she been present. 
One of the boys got tired chasing the 
other and turned and met him as, he 
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came around. The accompanying photo- 
graphs give the low down on the tech- 
nique of some of the lads. 

Battling Bump of the Engineering De- 
partment and Terrible Tilley of the 
Agricultural Department fought a fast 
exhibition bout of three rounds to a 
draw. 

Instrumental selections were rendered 
between rounds by Garsaud’s Royal Ja- 
maican Band and during one intermis- 
sion a little Jamaican boy stepped out 
and did a solo dance not far removed 
from the Charleston which evoked yells 
of delight from his audience and re- 
sulted in his being showered with coins 
thrown from the grandstand. 

The various committees certainly had 
to work overtime in order to put the 
program across, but they felt that their 
efforts were amply rewarded when they 
were able to announce that the profits 
amounted to $555.00 Oro Americano. 


Dr. Nutter of Tela, 
Honduras, with the 
pride of his heart. 
Certainly the little 


one is a perfect 
specimen of baby- 
hood. Mr. Gooch 


sent us another pho- 
to featuring Mrs. 
Nutter and the kid- 
die and it is such a 
charming picture of 
her we shall give it 
to you next month. 


Ness 


—= >, 
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Mr. Albert E. Carpenter, in charge of 
the Traffic Bureau, left May 14, for a five 
weeks’ tour of the tropics. In a swing of 
the circle he will visit Havana, Cristobal, 
Limon, Jamaica and the Colombian ports. 
He will carry with him the best wishes 
of all his associates for a pleasant trip. 


The Traffic Bureau welcomes a new 
member this month, Mr. Malcolm 
Graham. 


Miss MacDonald, formerly bookkeeper 
in the Radio Bureau for approximately 
seven and a half years, left us on May 1, 
1926 to embark on the sea of matrimony. 

As this is to be a longer voyage than 
is made by any of the White Fleet ships, 
the girls of the general office thought it 
fitting to give her a shower on this occa- 
sion. 

Her desk, over which presided two min- 
iature figures representing a bride and 
groom, was decorated with pink and white 
streamers reaching from the four corners 
of the desk to the fan on the wall. Her 
many girl friends submerged her with 
presents offered with appropriate and liter- 
ary effusions. Her presence will be greatly 
missed at this office, but our best wishes 
go with her on her new adventure. 

Miss MacDonald’s place is being filled 
by Mr. Howard Walter, formerly em- 
ployed by the Internal Revenue Depart- 
ment of the Government at Boston. 


Messrs. F. G. Anderson and A. P, Du- 
gal have been transferred from this office 
to the staff of Tropic Foods, Inc. 


Bowling at the General Offices closed a 
successful season on ‘Thursday evening, 
May 13. Only two short months ago a 
few enthusiasts started this activity roll- 
ing on its impromptu way, but, so great 
has been the interest, it has grown into an 
organized sport like the proverbial snow- 
ball rolling down hill, gathering bulk by 
accretion at every roll and momentum at 
every spin. From a mere 30 there are now 
68 participants; and every one an employe. 
All this is only preliminary to the large 
time planned for 1927, when both ladies 
and gentlemen will each put eight regular 
5-person teams on the field. 


The results of the past season show that 
Allen MacIntyre rolled the high single 
string of 125 and was frequently threat- 
ened by many others. Charlie Dixon had 
high 3-string at 325. Frank McManus 
had the distinction of seeing one of his 
pins demonstrate the theory of resurrec- 
tion. This pin was knocked down, but per- 
haps realizing the significance of the Sal- 
vation Army Slogan,—‘‘A man may be 
down but never out’”—toppled over on its 
side and promptly popped upright, to “Mr. 
Ralston’s” grief. 

Everybody had a splendid time and the 
feeling of good fellowship was fostered to 
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, notable degree. In the informality of Mr. Claudio J. Loria, wife and children, 
this congenial sport the chance to get ac- are returning to Costa Rica for a visit to 
quainted was an opportunity appreciated by Mr. Loria’s home. This is his first visit 
all. in 5 years and the entire accounting de- 

partment wishes him a very happy voyage- 


FINAL INDIVIDUAL STANDINGS, We know his parents will be very glad 


MAY 13, 1926. indeed to see him after such a prolonged 
GENTLEMEN abrenc: 
Position Name No. Strings Average A certain young lawyer, one Matthew 
1 Dixon 24 95 S. Gibson, did not linger long to bask in 
Sawin 3 93 the “Matinee Idol” smiles which his suc- 
3 Dillon 3 91 cess in the role of leading man in the re- 
4 Hutchins 21 90 cent Unifruitco Play won him, but has 
5 Murthur 21 88 slipped more or less quietly away to Hon- 
6 McManus 9 88 duras for an indefinite stay. Mr. Gibson 
7 Burke 21 87 has gone south alone for the present but 
8 MacIntyre 24 86 as soon as he has hewn a homestead in the 
9 Fisher 24 86 Honduran Jungles, it is Mrs. Gibson’s 
10 Anderson 21 86 intention to join him there. 
il Meier 21 86 Coincident with the departure of Mr. 
12 Leawood 18 86 Gibson, the Law Department has been 
13 Ulloa 9 86 augmented by the arrival of Mr. Sam 
14 Symonds 24 85 G. Baggett, a Texan, who until recently 
15 Morrison 21 85 has been associated with oil interests at 
16 Durell 15 85 Tampico, Mexico, and so that the afore- 
17 Laffie 24 84 mentioned smiles may not be entirely 
18 Sawyer 24 84 wasted, it is rumored that Mr. Baggett 
19 Kelliher 12 84 is a bachelor. 
ca Campling 15 83 
21 Dresser 9 83 : 
Pe -Caficey 9 eA Good Turn Appreciated 
a salle a oS We seldom hear of true gratitude. The 
5 Hughes 15 81 following experience came to Miss Alice C. 
% Giuward 24 80 Foley, Filing Department, General Offices. 
27 atts 3 80 It is passed along with Miss Foley’s per- 
28 Howley 21 79 uae 
29 Nikola 9 ene7O Way back in 1916 a stranger appeared 
30 Graham 2 79 at Miss Foley’s back door and asked for 
31 Bezanson 6 78 food. The door was not closed—he was not 
32 Tighe 24 77 turned away, as most of us do at such 
33 Doten 3 ob) times, but instead his story was listened 
34 Ridley 11 16 to. He claimed he had walked from 
35 Daly 6 6 Portsmouth, N. H., to Boston. He was 
36 Killory 3 75 taken in, given a good meal, and started 
37 Carpenter 1 74 off again with a new pair of shoes and 
38 Goubeau 3 74 socks. 
39 Ward 9 73 A short time ago Miss Foley had a 
40 Running 3 73 letter from a Boston lawyer asking her to 
41 Brennan 3 72 call at his office. In a very curious frame 
42 Drury 6 71 of mind she did so and learned that the 
43 Walter 3 69 “tramp” to whom she had been a good 
44 Pupke 3 57 Samaritan had passed away, and had left 
45 Loria 3 54 instructions in his will for her to receive 
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$100 as a “thank you” for her kindness 
to him—now ten years ago. 

Moral: Do not be so quick to unchain 
the dog. 


Miss Harriett M. Sheddon, stenog- 
rapher for Mr. Cutter and for Mr. Chit- 
tenden, left us May 1 to join a friend in 
the Tea Room business on the Cape. 

Our good wishes follow Miss Sheddon 
and we trust we shall hear she is very 
happy in her new venture. 


Owing to the “call of the great out- 
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doors” the girls in the General Offices have 
diverted their attention from bowling to 
tennis. 

They are atempting to procure definite 
locations at Jarvis Courts, Cambridge, 
where they will meet once a week. Next 
month we hope to tell you more about it. 

We expect by fall to be able to intro- 
duce another Helen Wills. 

We are glad to welcome Miss Anna An- 
derson and Miss Ruth Somers who are 
located at 268 State Street as stenog- 
raphers for our new Subsidiary Company, 
Tropic Foods, Inc. ; 


Revere Sugar Refinery 


Me WORCESTER returned from 
his tropical cruise well tanned. He wishes 
to express his appreciation for all of the 
courtesies shown to him during the trip. 

The 3rd Annual Outing of the Re- 
finery Employes will be held on Satur- 
day, July 10, at Lake Pearl Park, 
Wrentham, Mass. Dinner will be 
served on arrival, followed by ball games 
and sports in the afternoon. Suitable 
prizes will be awarded to the winners 
of all events. Dancing may be enjoyed 
all day and in the evening. A Charles- 
ton contest will be held which will be 
open to all. 

George Ruckenbrod has moved from 
his house in Malden, which had the 
sightseeing cupola, to the House of 
Eleven Gables in Melrose, where he will 
try to Out-Hermit Robinson Crusoe. 
When George hired this house he under- 
stood that it was quite new but he has 
since discovered that Paul Revere 
stopped there after his famous ride. His 
furniture moving would have been seri- 
ously delayed if it had not been for the 
able assistance rendered by Messrs. De- 
Vries, Newhall and Poland. George 
likes the country but he says that he 
surely misses that cupola. 


Mrs. Gourville (Little Esther) has 
left the Refinery and is now devoting all 
of her time to her household duties. 
Everyone misses her and wishes her the 
best of luck. Miss Loretta Smith has 
taken her place and we are all glad to 
welcome her. 

Mr. John H. Doyle was married to 
Miss Pauline M. Porter, April 15, 
1926, at New York City. They spent 
their honeymoon in New York and New 
Jersey and they are now living at 45 
Coolidge Hill Road, Cambridge, Mass. 
The office employes presented them with 
a purse of gold with the best wishes of 
everyone. 

Hugh Johnson has returned to work 
in the Refinery after having spent two 
years in Preston. 

Mr. DeVries has recently returned 
from a trip to Havana and New Or- 
leans. He has come to the conclusion 
that before he goes again he must master 
the Spanish language as we have learned 
that while he was in Havana he took a 
taxi with a friend and by means of sign 
language tried to indicate to the driver 
that they desired to go swimming. The 
driver took them to the race track, as he 
interpreted their gestures to indicate 
trotting instead of swimming. 
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@Jn which Alice 
McCarthy asks the 


pertinent question: 


What About 


‘The 


Young Business Woman? 


A WEEK ago several of the girls 


empioyed by tne United Fruit Company 
had the very great pleasure of meeting 
the president of the Company for the 
purpose of talking together and forming 
some policy to be followed as to the 
future of the young women who plan 
to make business the big thing in their 
lives. I was one of the chosen number 
and naturally felt just a little proud to 
be called to such a gathering. 

The very fact that Mr. Cutter called 
the girls together to talk the matter 
over with them proved in a way his 
bigness. It was a move toward advance- 
ment. With all the calls Mr. Cutter 
must have to meet the larger problems 
of the business he still had time for what 
today, at least, is a small matter, but one 
which he has foreseen will some day be- 
come a vital question. Mr. Cutter 
wishes to know why the capable girls 
who have worked for and studied the 
Company’s problems cannot fill some of 
its executive and responsible positions. 
He frankly asks the young ladies them- 
selves what they think of such an idea 
and if, provided of course they qualify, 
they would like such positions. Even 
in these modern times when women are 
conceded to be as able and efficient work- 
ers as men, this suggestion proved a sur- 
prise and a pleasant shock to those girls 
who want to go on in business. “They 
may not be able, in fact are not able, to 
fill such places right away at this stage, 
but they are willing to work and learn. 


~ 


/ 


Not all girls can be great singers, writers 
or actresses, but like many men, they can 
do their share in the business world ; they 
can and want to do something, ; 

Business work becomes a big factor in 
some women’s lives. Many girls choose 
it for their life work and many more 
would if they thought there was a slim 
chance of their ever gaining success. No 
more than men can they make business 
everything in their lives—there must be 
some amusement and some family life 
else their lives would become narrow. A 
great many men think it absurd for wo- 
men to take business seriously as a life 
work; they think every woman wants to 
and ‘ought to marry and of necessity 
leave business after a very few years. 
But not all women want to marry and 
many more should not. Broadly, about 
one-quarter of the women in our large 
cities do not marry. 

What about these women—shall they 
have idle hands and minds because Na- 
ture has not seen fit to endow them with 
any special gift or talent? Must they 
remain mere typists, stenographers and 
clerks when they qualify for something 
better? Why shouldn’t these women 
have an equal chance with men for the 
better jobs? In these days of equality 
they are not given an equal opportunity 
for advancement. And this very fact 
drives many young women into matri- 
mony when they are misfits for that call- 
ing. 

Most of the girls who think about the 

14 
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matter at all are pleased and happy to 
know that any officers (let alone the 
president himself) of the Unirep FRvuIT 
CompANY should consider seriously the 
matter of their advancement. At any 
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rate, it opens up new ways to all when 
they had thought themsleves up against a 
blank wall. It seems this wall has one 
gateway to opportunity and Mr. Cutter 
is offering its key. 


Philadelphia 


By 
Lillian H. Schmitz 


a is this year 


celebrating the Sesqui-Centennial of the 
Declaration of Independence and, in 
consequence, many strangers from all 
parts of the country, as well as many 
from abroad, will come to this fine city 
of ours, founded by William Penn, to 
see its historical mementoes of the past. 
That Philadelphia has the honor of cele- 
brating for the country as a whole the 
Declaration of Independence of 1776 is 
due to the fact that she was at that time 
the metropolis of the Thirteen Colonies. 
It was not merely because of the central 
geographical position of Philadelphia at 
that stage of our history that this city 
was chosen as the meeting place of the 
Continental Congress. It was as much 
because of its pre-eminent commercial 
leadership that Philadelphia became the 
debating place of the representatives of 
the thirteen colonies who were chosen to 
discuss and decide the future relation- 
ship of these colonies to Great Britain. 

Measured by the standards of today, 
Philadelphia was in {776 but a little 
country town. Now she is the third 
city in population in the United States, 


the first in manufacturing and a great 
port of the Atlantic Seaboard. 

There are many things that enter into 
the development of a city; one that has 
helped greatly the advancement of Phil- 
adelphia has been the close proximity of 
anthracite coal deposits—almost at its 
doors. It is self-evident, therefore, that 
the people of this city are especially anx- 
sous that this industry shall not be in- 
jured in any way or destroyed through 
perennial strikes at the dictation of cit- 
izens of other states. 

Philadelphia has a goodly share of 
historic buildings though not as many as 
should have been saved for the good of 
the town and the interest of its citizens. 
Let us briefly consider the most impor- 
tant of these historic places. 

Naturally, first and foremost in im- 
portance is our old State House, which 
stands on the east side of State House 
Yard. Built in the years 1732 to 1735, 
it was planned by Alexander Hamilton, 
in his day the leader of the Philadelphia 
Bar. Besides being the home of the 
Assembly of the Province it was also 
within its walls that the Continental 
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Congress in the momentous days of early 
July, 1776, voted the Declaration. Since 
that time it has been known to the coun- 
try at large as Independence Hall. It 
was there, too, that the Federal Conven- 
tion sat and framed the Constitution. 
In the two neighboring buildings at the 
corners of Fifth and Sixth streets re- 
spectively, sat the first Supreme Court 
of the United States with John Jay as 
Chief Justice, and the first Congress 
under the Federal Constitution. 

Carpenter’s Hall, the next most fa- 
mous building in the city, was begun in 
1770 and not entirely finished until 
1792, but the Provincial Congress of 
Pennsylvania assembled there in 1774, 
and the First Continental Congress con- 
vened in it that same year. Part of Lord 
Howe’s army was quartered there while 
he occupied Philadelphia. 

The home of William Penn has also 
been preserved, and has been moved to 
Fairmount Park and the birthplace of 
the first American Flag—Betsy Ross 
House—is situated on Arch Street, be- 
tween Second and Third, and is visited 
annually by thousands of strangers. 

Philadelphia has a number of 
churches of more or less historic inter- 
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est. “The congregation of Old Swede’s 
began to hold its services on Trinity 
Sunday, 1677, when the Rev. Jacob Fab- 
ritius preached his first sermon on the 
site in South Philadelphia where the 
present church now stands. The present 
home of Gloria Dei, as Old Swede’s is 
oiten called, was built in 1700 and is 
the oldest church in the city. 

Christ Church, in the center of the 
city, dates back to 1695. The present 
building was built in 1701. It possesses 
a set of Royal Arms in wood of the time 
of William and Mary. After the cap- 
ture of Fort DuQuesne, November 25, 
1758, by General Forbes and his army, 
the general (who died in Philadelphia 
on his return to that city) was buried 
in Christ Church. And in Christ 
Church on Arch Street, Benjamin 
Franklin and many other leading citi- 
zens of the city and state also sleep their 
last sleep. 

Several of the buildings of the Cen- 
tennial of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence are still standing; therefore, if you 
are planning to come to Philadelphia 
during the Sesqui-Centennial Interna- 
tional Exhibition which opened June 
first and which closes December 1, 1926, 
we feel sure you will be amply repaid. 


“To wish—to want—to will—and so to WIN—these are the four steps up to every 


goal. 


Most of us mount the first many times, and many of us have spent days dallying 


upon the second. 


How few attempt the third! Yet how few who do attempt it fail at the fourth! 
The will is to win in this world in which we live. 

To wish often is to want also; just as to will, often, if not always, is to win. 
The gap comes between wanting and willing—a great gap not easily leapt over by any 
of faint heart and flabby muscle! And yet that gap must be leapt or bridged by all 


who would win their goals. 


Think closely about your own failures and successes in the past, and you will 


perceive the verity of this illustration of the flight of four steps cloven in the middle 
with the gap of inertia. Where you WON, you bridged that gap; but where you LOST, 
your mind went feebly from the step of wanting into the gap of inertia because you 
were too tired, or too lazy, or lacked fire and ambition to step high enough to leap 
across the gap. 

And so, when your mind wanders from wishing to wanting, remember this meta- 
phor; remember the gaps—and step high!” 


, 
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Stewards Department 


TT HERE is a legend whispered about 
in the Passenger Department, that away 
back in 1920, on the fourth cruise of the 
$$. Pastores, the chief steward turned 
in a report showing that he was shy one 
oyster cracker, and it is also related that 
Mr. M. J. Moynihan, Superintendent 
of the Stewards Department, tried the 
offender by a general court to find out 
what he’d done with it. The story has 
been built up and improved with the 
passing of the years and it is now claimed 
that the missing oyster cracker has been 
carried in the red ink column ever since 
and that every time the Pastores reports 
are up for review Mr. Moynihan’s sten- 
ographer leaves the room on account of 
her boss’s language. 

It is of course possible that the oyster 
cracker story has become exaggerated 
but, anyway, it is symbolic of the reason 
why Mr. Moynihan is considered to be 
the very best superintendent of stewards 
in captivity. He was a butcher in early Michael J. Moynihan. 
life, then a baker, then he went into the 
hotel business and finally graduated into He sent for the chief steward, who in 
the Great White Fleet, where he has turn produced the steward who had 
been taking degrees “cum laude” ever placed the flowers on the table. There 
since. was an investigation and it was ascer- 

Mr. Moynihan provisions the Great tained that the florist who had delivered 
White Fleet, looks after the linen, nap- _ the flowers to the ship had inadvertently 
ery and bed supplies, hires the stewards placed 235 carnations in the package in- 
and waiters, assumes charge of the deck stead of 234 as ordered. In other words 
stewards and provides for the amuse- the system was working and the careless 
ment and well being of passengers. He steward was warned that he should have 
thinks in decimal figures of four places carried the extra carnation under the 
and at any hour of the day or night can head of “excess—one carnation, pink, 
tell to the last ounce just what each ship condition fair.” 
has in its pantries. Still another story has to do with 

Another story about Mr. Moynihan what happened to an assistant cook who 
deals with the fact that he found nine threw a dishrag overboard. What hap- 
carnations in a vase in the cabin of a__ pened to him is so awful that his fate has 
ship one fine day when, according to rule no place in a refined publication like 
No. 24, there should have been eight. UNIFRUITCO. 
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Passenger Traffic Department 
A Glimpse of the Tropics on Fifth Avenue 


New Passenger Ticket Office a wonderful 


realization of artistic conception and 
skill. 


ROM Fifth Avenue to the Trop- 
ics is but a step. All you have to do is 
to turn into the new city ticket 
office of the Great White Fleet at Fifth 
Avenue and Thirty-second street ad- 
joining the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel and, 
crossing the threshold, before you is a 
vista of shimmering sea, stately palm 
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trees, the red and yellow roofs of a 
typical tropic town, while the setting 
symbolizes the stately formality of Old 
Spain—ivory, brocade, and leather, with 
coats of arms dividing the wall space and 
quaint iron grilles, so dear to the land of 
romance and mystery. 

The idea of transporting the tropics to 
Fifth Avenue originated with Mr. E. R. 
Grabow, General Manager of the Pas- 
senger Department. The work of trans- 
lating the idea into tangible form was 
accomplished by Designer Samuel Zalud 
—and he has done his work with dis- 
crimination and a great deal of artistic 
feeling. 

The entire office has been transformed 
into a Spanish Patio. There is a forma! 
entrance hall with quaint ceiling beams 
carried high on curving blocks; the walls 
are of ivory-hued plaster and the floors 
are of varying colored red, yellow and 
brown. tiles punctured here and there 
with quaint Mayan designs. Much effort 


Pitter 
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has been. spent upon the walls. Framed 
in a border of deep toned tiling is a relief 
map showing the passenger routes of the 
Unrrep Fruit CoMPANY. The map is 
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tinted in flat colors. In the pale blue 
ocean are spouting whales, Father Nep- 
tune and quaint caravels, all adding to 
its appearance of antiquity. The furniture 
shows keen research. ‘here is a long 
settee covered with crimson velvet on 
which appear heraldic devices, a crimson 
banner furnishes a necessary spot of 
color on the south wall and on either 
side of the mural map are massive 
candelabra rising from the floor. A 
fine sense of dignity has been given the 
walls by placing the coats of arms of the 
various Southern Republics in low relief 
escutcheons which, while colorful, are 
handled with restraint. Directly oppo- 
site the settee is a low carved set of 
drawers on top of which reposes a re- 
plica of the Santa Maria, Columbus’ flag 
ship. As one walks through the pillared 
arch into the patio proper the effect is 
that of standing on a high balcony over- 
looking Port Antonio harbor in Jamaica. 
The effect is produced by a mural paint- 
ing which, by the way, is technically cor- 
rect and which fills two sides of the wall. 
In front of the picture is an elaborate 
iron grille. There are masses of tropical 
foliage breaking the angles and skilful 
lighting still further increases the im- 
pression that the spectator is indeed over- 
looking a vista, some fifteen miles of 
which include a sunny and translucent 
sea, with the sparkle and brilliancy that 
one associates with the tropics. 

The thoroughness of the designer’s 
plan may be understood from his treat- 
ment of the doors, which were of the 
bronze utilitarian office variety. He has 
etched them with acid, put a wonderful 
coat of paten on the mouldings and su- 
perimposed a bronze grille which makes 
even the entrance to the elevator switch- 
board look as mysterious as did ever the 
entrance to the palace of Haroun el 
Raschid. Here and there are a few 
quaint water jars which on the occasion 
of the opening were filled with roses, 
gifts from transportation officials who 
insisted that the Unitep Fruit Com- 
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PANY had the most artistic ticket office 
anywhere in the wide world. 

The office was thrown open to public 
inspection on Thursday, June 10. There 
was a stream of callers all day long ex- 
claiming over the beauty of the interior, 

The new office at 332 Fifth Avenue 
takes the place of the office at Twenty- 
eighth Street and Fifth Avenue, where 
the Unirep Fruir Company has main- 
tained an office for the last several years. 


New England Passenger 
ffice 


(GrreaT admiration and interest is 
displayed daily in the Boston Passenger 
Office by prospective patrons, by steam- 
ship men, and others who call there, at 
the sight of the beautiful twelve-foot 
model of the United Fruit Company’s 
steamers of the “Santa Marta” type on 
display there. ‘The model, in addition 
to being an attractive decoration for the 
office is oftentimes convincing and con- 
clusive when pointing out to prospective 
clients the exact location of the room 
being reserved, and seems to add mate- 
rially to the sales talk. The model is 
an exact replica of the “Santa Marta” 
in every detail with the exception of 
radio; the model was constructed before 
the wireless era began. Our New Eng- 
land Passenger Agent is very much at- 
tached to this model because of the fact 
that for a number of years it stood in 
the private office of our late president, 
Mr. Andrew W. Preston, and was do- 
nated to our office by President V. M. 
Cutter. 


Mr. Harry F. Strong, Special Pas- 
senger Agent, who has been transferred 
to the Boston Ticket Office, effective 
May lst, has already made a host of 
friends there. Mr. Strong has had wide 
experience in the tropics, and for the past 
few years has been very successful in out- 


side passenger solicitation work at New 
York. 


Ellis L. Price 


writes on 


Shore Excursions 


and 


Their Connection 
with 


Great White Fleet 
Cruises 


Ellis L. Price took service with the 
1916, having received his early business 
Pacific Company, N 
in the Passenger Traffic D 


listed in the United States Army for the 


and Germany, reentering the service of the 


9th, 1919, taking up his 


Ist, 1926, he was appointe 
he is now occupying. 


A 


a plan was consi 


FEW years ago, along in 1921, 
dered by the Passenger 
Traffic Department for the operation of 
the United Fruit Company’s ‘Great 
White Fleet Cruises” on an “All Ex- 
pense’’ basis, with a view to presenting 
to the traveling public a real “All Inclu- 
sive Cruise,” covering not only meals 
and accommodations aboard the steam- 
ers but a comprehensive program of 
shore excursions at the various tropical 
ports visited. 
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duties in the Passenger Traffic Department, 
turn as clerk, secretary and assistant to the Ge 
d Special Passenger Agent at 


Ellis Lewis Price. 


United Fruit Company on February 16th, 
training with the Morgan Line, 
ew York, N. Y. He was employed as stenographer 


Southern 
and clerk 


epartment until December 22nd, 1917, when he en- 


period of the War, serving in France 
United Fruit Company on September 
acting in 
neral Passenger Agent. On May 
New York, which position 


In going into a proposition of this 
kind many matters must be given careful 
consideration. The “All Expense” fea- 
ture is primarily for the tourist traveling 
for pleasure and the volume of this class 
of business must be carefully considered 
as compared with the local or commer- 
cial travel. Only first-class shore excur- 
sion equipment (automobiles, launches, 
railroad trains, etc.) can be used, for 
the service ashore must, as nearly as pos+ 
sible, compare favorably with the high- 
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class service on the steamships. The 
shore trips must take in the most historic 
and interesting points and consume a fair 
amount of time without becoming tire- 
some to the tourists. “The time to be 
spent and the attractions at the various 


ports must be carefully considered in ~ 


order to allow the tourists an opportu- 
nity for shopping, miscellaneous sight- 
seeing and other diversions that they may 
prefer to arrange for themselves. 


It was decided to put this plan into 
operation during the Winter Season of 
1922 and arrangements were completed 
for the various shore excursions through 
our permanent organization ashore at 
the different tropical ports. The “All 
Expense” feature was a success from the 
start and innumerable letters were re- 
ceived from satisfied and delighted pas- 
sengers (or, let us call them “Guests,” 
for the Passenger Department’s slogan 
“Every Passenger a Guest” is true in 
every sense of the word). The plan was 
continued throughout the year and has 
been one of the big features of our 
Cruises and Tours ever since. 


Experience is the best teacher and on 
the recommendation of our ‘Tropical 
offices, interested guests and cruise con- 
ductors, changes have been and are being 
made in the shore excursion program 
from time to time to meet conditions and 
to improve the service. 


At Havana, Cuba, our guests are met 
on arrival of the steamer at the pier by 
a representative of the Passenger De- 
partment and are placed in automobiles 
in accordance with a carefully pre- 
arranged plan between the Cruise Con- 
ductor or the Purser and the local rep- 
resentative, and are taken on a delightful 
automobile ride through the City and 
Suburbs of this historic city, visiting the 
many points of interest, which are care- 
fully explained to them, and returned to 
the steamer in time for luncheon. The 
afternoon and evening are left free for 
individual sightseeing, shopping, the race 
track and the many other attractions 
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which Havana has to offer. A special 
train trip is provided the next day to 
Hershey, the train traveling through the 
picturesque Cuban rural districts, and 
on arrival at this model sugar mill town 
luncheon is served, after which an in- 
spection is made of the mill and other 
interesting points. ‘This trip consumes 
an entire day and is made in a leisurely 
and orderly fashion and the party is 
returned to the steamer in time for 
dinner. 


The steamer next goes on to Jamaica 
and stops at beautiful Port Antonio, 
where our guests disembark and are ac- 
commodated at the United Fruit Com- 
pany’s fine hotel, the Titchfield, crossing 
the Island the next day on the sixty-mile 
trip to Kingston, taking in Hope Bay, 
Annotto Bay, Wag Water Bridge, Cas- 
tleton Gardens, Stoney Hill and Con- 
stant Spring, passing through orange, 
grapefruit and banana __ plantations. 
Luncheon is served at the United Fruit 
Company’s Hotel Myrtle Bank on ar- 
rival at Kingston, and in the afternoon 
our guests board the steamer for Cris- 
tobal. 


On arrival at Cristobal the passengers 
are taken by automobile to Gatun where 
the Locks and other interesting features 
of the Panama Canal are inspected and 
explained. From this point a special 
train is provided for the trip to Gamboa, 
where a launch is boarded and the guests 
taken through the Canal to Pedro 
Miguel, where the special train is again 
in readiness for the journey to the 
United States Government Hotel Tivoli 
at Ancon, C. Z. Luncheon is served here, 
the afternoon left free for local diver- 
sion and the party returned by special 
train to the steamer at Cristobal in time 
for dinner aboard. 

Costa Rica is the next country to be 
visited and a special train awaits the 
party on the dock at Port Limon for the 
trip to San José, the mountain capital. 
The rail journey is one of the most in- 
teresting and scenic in the world, the 
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train traversing banana, coffee and pine- 
apple plantations and reaching an alti- 
rude of over 5,000 feet above sea level. 
Our guests are provided with hotel ac- 
commodations in San José for their over- 
night stay in the beautiful city and dur- 
ing their visit the famous Opera House 
is opened for their inspection. ‘The re- 
turn journey is made by special train in 
the morning to Port Limon. 


Tus comprises the shore excursion 
program sncluded in connection with the 
“Great White Fleet” 22-Day “ All-Ex- 
pense,” New York-Costa Rica Division 
Winter Cruises; sailings from New 
York every Saturday on the S.S. Ulua, 
§S. Toloa, S.S. Calamares and S.S. 
Pastores. 

An interesting and very attractive pro- 
gram is also provided at Jamaica, 
Panama, and the three Colombian ports, 
in connection with our New York- 
Colombia Division Wednesday sailings 
from New York; this cruise also con- 
sumes 22 days. 

Last April the Passenger Department 
also inaugurated the “Al]-Expense’’ fea- 
ture in connection with the New York- 
Guatemala Division fortnightly Satur- 
day sailings from New York, and _ar- 
rangements have been made to have these 
steamers stop at Havana, Cuba, as well 
as Kingston, Jamaica, where delightful 
shore excursions are provided, and allow 
suficient time at Guatemala for our 
guests to make the interesting rail jour- 
ney to Guatemala City, at which place 
hotel accommodations, automobile sight- 
seeing trips, including a visit to Antigua, 
where ancient ruins, etc., may be in- 
spected, are provided. 

The “All-Expense” feature is also a 
strong factor in connection with the pop- 
ularity of our cruises from the Port of 
New Orleans and shore excursions, hotel 
accommodations, etc., are included and 
enjoyed by our guests who use our three 
weekly sailings from that port. 
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The “All-Expense” feature is included 
in connection with our cruise sailings 
throughout the twelve months of the 
year with the necessary changes in the 
shore excursion program to meet climatic 
and other conditions at the countries 
visited. Our guests are met at all the 
ports by the United Fruit Company 
tropical representatives and the carefully 
pre-arranged trips are carried out with- 
out any unnecessary delay or confusion, 
the representatives aboard ship, at the 
home office, etc., cooperating fully, which 
is so essential in the operation of any 
plan, if it is to run as a piece of well- 
oiled machinery. 

A satisfied customer is the best adver- 
tisement and through the operation of 
successful shore trips, excellent service 
aboard the “Great White Fleet” steam- 
ers and courteous and efficient attention 
it is the aim of the Passenger Traffic 
Department to make every one of our 


returned guests a booster. 


Four New Benedicts in 
Passenger Traffic Force 


Me. TES HENEGHAN, recently 
appointed Assistant to Passenger Traffic 
Manager at New York, and lately trans- 
ferred from Chicago, where he acted as 
General Western Passenger Agent for 
the Company, was married on May 10th 
to Miss Margaret Katherine Naegely of 
Saginaw, Michigan. Mr. and Mrs. 
Heneghan have located for the summer 
in one of the garden apartments at Jack- 
son Heights, Long Island. 

Mr. William V. Nolan, of the ‘Ticket 
Department, 17 Battery Place, was mar- 
tied on April 21 to Miss Helen Cather- 
ine Riess of Woodhaven, Long Island. 
The young couple made a honeymoon 
trip by motor through New York State 
to Montreal and are now residing in 


Woodhaven. 
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Mr. Theodore C. Plumb, of Mr. 
Wheeler’s office, surprised his many 
friends when he was quietly married in 
Jersey City on April 26 to Miss Thelma 
Margaret Staff of Elizabeth, N. J. 
They are now spending the summer in 
“Stone Crop,” Bound Brook, N. J. 

Mr. Sam Burrans, Chief Clerk and 
Ticket Agent of the New England Pas- 
senger Agency, is the recipient of con- 
gratulations and good wishes of his host 
of friends because of his recent enroll- 
ment in the ranks of the Company’s 
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benedicts. On June 8th at a very pretty 
wedding at the Baker Memorial Metho- 
dist Church in Dorchester, Mass., Mr. 
Burrans was united in marriage to Miss 
Marguerite A. Palfrey of Bridgetown, 
Annapolis Valley, Nova Scotia. Miss 
Palfrey is a graduate nurse from the 
New England Baptist Hospital in Bos- 
ton. After their honeymoon Mr. and 
Mrs. Burrans will reside at Milton, 
Mass. 

Our congratulations and best wishes 
are extended the ‘‘Happy Eight.” 


Freight Traffic Lepartment 


Here We Are in Headlines 


QO, May Ist at the Parade 


Grounds, Brooklyn, the Freight Traffic 
Department Baseball Team continued 
their winning streak by defeating the 
Stuyvesant Insurance Company in a six 
inning game by the score of 8 to 6. This 
makes it five straight and has imbued 
us with confidence to such an extent 
that we are now ready to challenge the 
New York Yankees. 

The batteries were Magee delivering 
and Wilcox receiving. This pair cer- 
tainly work in fine harmony. The game 
had settled down to a pitchers’ battle 
when our time on the field was up, 
hence only six innings. 

Enthusiasm reached the boiling point 
Saturday morning, May 8th, in the Pas- 


QW hich means that ac- 
cording to the statement 
made in the May issue 
the results were “good.” 


senger Department and the Freight De- 
partment. “These two Departments had 
it out at Todd Field, Brooklyn, that 
afternoon and this is the second reason, 
and a conclusive one, why we are ap- 
appearing in “Headlines” in this issue 
of Unirruitco. ‘The final score was 
Freight Department 23, Passenger De- 
partment 1. ‘This makes it six straight 
for the Freight Traffic Department. 
(Yankees please take notice.) The duet 
of Magee and Wilcox was again in rare 
form, our star pitcher allowing only one 
hit and one run. Some heavy hitting 
and fine fielding by the Freight Depart- 
ment Nine accounted for the high score 
for them and the lone hit and one run 
for the Passenger Department. With 
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;wo men on bases in the second inning, Mr. Christianson, who played right 
Kennedy connected with one of Smith’s field for the Passenger Department and 
jeiveries and sent the ball over the left was also manager for their team, ob- 
fed fence for a home run. This was jected now and then to the decisions 
oo much for their pitcher and he was rendered by the umpire until said umps, 
gnt to the showers. Lohm pitched the who was none other than our Chairman 
balance of the game, and held the of the ‘Entertainment Committee, Mr. 
freight Department batsmen to 15 hits Alfred Cooper, became frm and threat- 
and 6 runs. ened to put Mr. Christianson off the 


The game went the full nine innings 1 H Rand 
undisturbed until the 7th inning when be oWeve  e 


y ll had to be called for half an hour. 
thunder storm accompanied by hail 
wrned the ballground into a swimming 
pol. However, the game was resumed unknown. 


feelings between these two and after the 
game the last seen of Chris and Al, the 
two were heading arm in arm for parts 


hut bathing suits would have been more The line-up of the two teams was as 
appropriate. follows: 
Freight Passenger 

IE iis acs deste er eee Right Field Goebelin ss o2 2. 1st Base, Center Field 
Manor... eee hee le kee Patebeld ys) yous soar uaa me oe 2nd Base 
BMG ES T= os coe valars slencyesene aera yeas Sr duRase (ODM ee it ae 3rd Base, Pitcher 
MMI. <class icp atic sere: Shortstop Christianson .------: ipeb apie Right Field 
WEIN OY <5 esse, eet eke eae 1st Base Nolan....------: Center Field, 2nd Base 
Peennert ..- 2220s ete esses Center Field Crimmins... . Left Field, Ist Base, 2nd B. 
Pr se ay ctnieng Aaah Garehes ©) Cioes 5 tat < sereeiaen oe Catcher 
5 US | IIIS MRE pic ctece aia Pitcher pe outlier sence nana Pitcher, Ist Base 
Mes tele ao sins leretatnresn ia gicusce Aad) Base: prorbentsom Hara toe eis yes S Shortstop 
*Creighton ..-----ssrerr Right Field 


*Substituted for Burk in 7th inning. 


lr Mr. Moynihan’s statistician can be gleans from listening in on conversations 
spared the writer would like to know heard around the Pier. 
the following: How much time is lost by “Sammy” 
How many days does Jim Denning- Albaum and Frank O’Brien going for 
ton miss having his hat and coat on ex- Charlie Johnson’s butter and eggs. 
actly at 12 Noon and 5 P.M. How much Bicarbonate of Soda is 
How much time Frank Hanigan used daily by the Bicarbonate Twins, 
loses keeping Jerry De Nigras from col- Larry Hanlon and Steve Kearney. 
lecting all the “cashers.” Mr. W. J. Haskins is the latest re- 
How many miles a day Allan Shep-  cruit to join the Drug Store Cowboys 
ard walks, when he dons his hat and coat at 40 Rector Street. Jim McAvoy can 
and starts out with a handful of re- be given credit for bringing this notable 
ceipts; and what it’s all about. member into the fold, convincing him at 
How much information Jack O'Neill, the same time that Chocolate Sundaes 
our short distance checking champion, are more beneficial than Beef Stews. | 
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One o'clock at the Drug Store every 
Saturday Tom Gray can be found sip- 
ping on a Gedunk Sundae. It seems that 
previous to the rice and wedding bells, 
‘Tom ate his Saturday lunches occasion- 
ally at home, but since that eventful day, 
Tom’s authority ends at the gate at 
Pier 9. 

Pat Kenny has been doing his spe- 
cialty again; three days riding the Sub- 
ways. 

Since Ray Coffey had the falling out 
with his “the party | was with,” an- 
other Wednesday night worker has been 
added to the list. This is a big help 
toward the Wednesday night solution 
since Carl Tempel still remains in the 
good graces of his Mother-in-law. 


THE Butnp REPORTER. 


New Orleans 
Freight Dept. 


Modes of travel from creation on have 
steadily increased, step by step, becoming 
safer, more comfortable and more pre- 
tentious with each advanced stage of 
civilization and it is usually possible in 
this late day for one to have the oppor- 
tunity not only of visualizing but of 
actually partaking in nearly all the 
means of transportation that have been 


introduced since prehistoric man_ first 
wielded a club. 


Our quiet, elongated bill-of-lading 
clerk, Bill Enright, recently went on his 
vacation and during it partook in one 
way or another of most of the forms of 
circumlocution. He started off in style 
in a commodious compartment of the 
Panama Limited on the first lap of his 
journey from the friendly mosquitoes 
that pervade the Louisiana swamps. 
Bill tells us that these particular mos- 
quitoes are extremely friendly; they 
stick right to you. We think he is kid- 
ding for there isn’t a “single” mosquito 
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in our swamps; they’re all married and 
have large families. Bill alighted some- 
where in Mississippi and developed into 
a rail bird; he certainly covered some 
ground with every foot,—no, step. On 
into Alabama, where he was picked’ up 
by a cart and carried on to a farmhouse 
where he had a fine feed. Off again 
through Alabama into the peach country 
of Georgia and then there came to Bill’s 
mind the memory of his New Testament 
lessons, for lo and behold a jackass pre- 
sented itself for his transport. He is not 
a loquacious fellow, is Bill, but naturally 
he sometimes craves company, so he was 
glad to fold his long legs over the mule’s 
back (he couldn’t very well let them 
hang, considering the animal’s disposi- 
tion) and ride on a way. 

On Shank’s mare again he traveled 
through towns, villages and cities. Sher- 
man’s march to the sea had nothing on 
him except that Bill left the crops stand- 
ing. Finally he came to the famous 
moonshine country of Tennessee and 
here’s where Bill ended his trip in a 
blaze of glory, basking in peaceful soli- 
tude, fanned with soothing mountain 
breezes and covered by a blanket of sil- 
very stars glittering overhead, for he fell 
asleep, but suddenly woke to find the 
elements of the air engaged in furious 
combat. Away from over his languid 
body was swept his tent and a moment 
later he found himself and his cot lifted 
high into a tree. But it’s an ill wind 
that blows no good and at least Bill had 
the satisfaction of being able to say that 
in addition to all the other styles of 
navigation in which he had indulged 
during his vacation he had been in the 
air, too. It was too bad the storm cut 
short his trip, for given another three 
weeks at the rate he was going, he would 
probably now have been walking over 
the unexplored country recently dis- 
covered by Amundsen. 


Bill lost track of a good many things 
that had been taking place while he was 
gone so when he got back, having heard 
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jo much of the “Big Parade,” he went 
ger and bought a ticket and two hours 
afterwards we found him sitting on the 
curb waiting for it to pass. 


An inter-departmental baseball league 
has been organized at New Orleans and 
it is a revelation to see the ‘thas been” 
making an effort to make his brawn co- 
ordinate with his will, the “will be” try- 
ing to impress the coach who is on the 
Jide lines looking for promising material 
for the big team, and the “never was” 
and “never will be” stumbling all over 
himself, providing comedy for the 
rooters. 
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The titles of the teams are very sig- 
nificant. and with W. J. Bennett’s 
“Travelers,” 1. W. White’s Purchasing 
“Senators,” W. S. Amoss’ Accounting 
“Pirates” and G. M. Baker’s Storekeep- 
er “Beach Combers’ we look for a hot 
summer and an enjoyable one. We will 
surely develop enough material to keep 
our major team the champions they have 
been since the Commercial League was 
organized three years ago. 

Port Steward Jack Leasor has. been 
well chosen Official Umpire of these 
games to take place, for “Peerless Jack” 
as he is known to us handles himself like 
a Big Leaguer. 


Praise Where 
Praise Was Due 


@ Freight Traffic 
Dept. New Orleans. 


On Friday, May 28th, some of our 
Traffic men had the pleasure of attend- 
ing the luncheon given by the Traffic 
Club at the International Trade Exhibi- 
tion, where they had the opportunity to 
observe the many excellent and attractive 
booths featured by manufacturers, €X- 
porters, railroads and steamship lines 
(our own among them), foreign govern- 
ments, etc. 

The speaker of the day was a repre- 
sentative of one of the large paper houses 
which has offices throughout cities of the 
United States; he spoke of- his experi- 
ences with Latin-American trade and 
touched on other subjects, but what es- 
pecially impressed us were his remarks 


By 
James E. Scott 


relative to an incident in connection with 
the meeting of foreign competition on 
shipments of paper to Panama. It seems 
that foreign countries were shipping 
paper to Panama City at much lower 
prices than his firm and his investigation 
of conditions at Panama resulted in his 
learning that these foreign shippers made 
a great saving in the method of packing 
their goods, for instead of shipping in 
wooden cases their goods were made up 
in bales and burlapped, which not only 
reduced the cost of packing but lowered 
the steamship charges considerably as 
well. ‘The speaker went on to tell of 
how he then took the matter up with a 
certain steamship line operating from 
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New York to Panama to ascertain if 
they would be interested in handling the 
shipments made by his firm of paper 
packed in bales instead of in cases and 
if they had any special service that could 
be rendered in the handling of paper in 
bales that would insure the shipments 
arriving at destination in good condition. 
He was told that nothing in this direc- 
tion could be done for him and that his 
shipments must be made in substantial 
containers. 

Not satisfied with this ultimatum, 
however, he decided to refer the matter 
to still another large and responsible 
steamship line which gave service from 
both New York and New Orleans to 
Panama City, and found a vast differ- 
ence in the reception given him. He was 
given every assurance by this line that 
they could cooperate with him to meet 
his desires regarding his packing and 
would be glad to do so. They assured 
him that they would follow his ship- 
ments very closely and post everyone con- 
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cerned both at port of shipment and 
destination to see that shipments were 
handled so that they would reach the 
consignee in good order. Shipments were 
accordingly made in this fashion and 
reached his customers in good condition 
and he was, therefore, with the coopera- 
tion of this steamship line, in position to 
compete with foreign shippers and secure 
business. 


The speaker withheld the name of the 
steamship line until the end of his speech 
when he announced that the line that 
had cooperated so efficiently with him 
should be given due credit and that if 
any representatives of the United Fruit 
Company were present he knew they 
would be gratified to learn that it was 
their firm who had so ably assisted him 
in the transaction. You can appreciate 
how gratified these representatives were 
to hear such complimentary and well- 
deserved remarks passed on our Com- 
pany. 
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The Rotor Ship Baden- 

Baden, which created a 

vast amount of interest 

as evidenced by the 
crowd which gathered 
daily at the Battery to 
marvel at it, seen from 
the sixteenth floor of 
the Whitehall Build- 
ing. Photo taken and 
contributed by T. H. 
Stjerna of the Passen- 
ger Dept. 


Untirruitco with the July issue will end its first year. 


Our reporters will soon 


be forwarding their assembled contributions for the first number of Volume No. 2. 
Between now and then any constructive criticisms from readers whereby we can 


improve our journal will be very welcome. 
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